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DRAMATIC GRUB STREET. 
EXPLORED IN TWO LETTERS. 





LETTER THE FIRST. FROM MR, READER TO 
MR, AUTHOR, 


My pear Sir,—I am sufficiently well-edu- 
cated, and sufliciently refined in my tastes 
| and habits, to be a member of the large class 

of persons usually honoured by literary cour- 
tesy with the title of the Intelligent Public. 
| In the interests of the order to which I 
| belong, I have a little complaint to make 
_ against the managers of our theatres, and a 
| question to put afterwards, which you, as a 
literary man, will, [ have no doubt, be both 

| able and willing to answer. 
For some months past, I have been pro- 
ing to address you on the subject of these 
es, But, on reflection, I thought it best to 
| wait until the Festival Performances in cele- 
| bration of the marriage of the Princess Royal 
had especially directed our attention to the 
English Drama. It was not my good fortune to 
_ be present at any of those performances; but 
_ Tread the criticisms on them in the news- 
| papers with great attention. I found in most 
| of the reviews a patriotic anxiety that our 
| illustrious foreign visitors should derive a 
favourable impression of the English Drama, 
| followed by a patriotic disapproval of certain 
| imperfections in the representation of the 
| plays, which threatened injury, in a dramatic 
int of view, to the honour of the nation. 
have nothing to say on this point, not 
| having been among the audience in the 
| theatre. But, I have to express some sur- 
on that the critics, while thinking of the 
ramatic credit of the nation, should have 


| passed over the choice of the plays in silence, 
| and merely have alluded to the manner of 
| their representation. 
| Supposing any of our foreign visitors to 
_ have taken an interest in the matter, I should 
hot be at all surprised to hear that one of 
| them had expressed himself to the other, on 
, the conclusion of the Festival Performances, 
Inthe following manner :— 
_. “Tilustrious Friend, we have been treated 
| tothe play (and our good suppers afterwards) 
or four nights, Three of those nights have 


been given to the English, to show us what 
state their dramatic art is in, One of the 
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nights I understand. It showed us what 
this nation can do in the musical department 
of the drama. We had an opera written by 
a living Briton, in the present time. Good, 
so far. Another of those nights, I also 
understand. We had Shakspere. It was 
right to represent the greatest dramatic poet 
of the world, in the country that gave him 
birth. But the other night, also devoted to 
the English Drama, what on earth does it 
mean? We, as foreigners, having seen 
Shakspere, next ask naturally what can 
Shakspere’s dramatic brethren of the present 
day do for the theatre of their own time ? 
We have seen the English Drama of the 
past, what is the English Drama of the 
present ? We ask that ; and the answer is a 
play written seventy or eighty years ago, by 
a great wit whose jokes, speeches, and debts 
have become a part of the history of England. 
What! has there been no man, then, who has 
written an original English play, since the 
time of The Rivals? If we ask what this na- 
tion is doing now in the literature of fiction, 
will they present to us Goldsmith, Sterne, 
Smollett, Fielding ? If we ask for their mo- 
dern historians, will they raise the ghosts of 
Hume and Gibbon? What does it mean? 
There is living literature of a genuine sort in 
the English libraries of the present time,—is 
there no living literature of a genuine sort 
in the English theatre of the present time 
also?” 

I can quite understand one of our foreign 
visitors — these questions ; but I cannot 
at all imagine how we could contrive to give 
them a creditable and a satisfactory answer. 
Speaking as one of the English public, I am 
not only puzzled, as the foreigners might be, 
but dissatisfied as well. I can get good 
English poems, histories, bet gn yoy novels, 
essays, travels, criticisms, all of the present 
time. Why can I not get good English 
dramas of the present time as well ? 

Say, I am a Frenchman, fond of the ima- 

inative literature of my country, well-read 
in all the best specimens of it,—I mean, 
best in a literary point of view, for I am 
not touching moral questions now. When I 
shut up Balzac, Victor Hugo, Dumas, and 
Soulié, and go to the theatre, what do I 
find? Balzac, Victor Hugo, Dumas, and 
Soulié again, The men who have been 
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interesting and amusing me in my arm- 
chair, interesting and amusing me once more 
in my stall. The men who can really invent 
and observe for the reader, inventing 
and observing for the spectator also. What 
is the necessary consequence? The literary 
standard of the stage is raised; and the 
dramatist by profession must be as clever a 
man, in his way, as good an inventor, as 
correct a writer, as the novelist. And what, 
in my case, follows that consequence? Clearly 
this: the managers of theatres get as much 
of my money at night, as the publishers of 
books get in the day. 

Do the managers get as much from me in 
England? By no manner of means. For 
they hardly ever condescend to address me. 
I get up from reading the best works of 
our best living writers and go to the theatre, 
here. What do I see? The play that I 
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have seen before in Paris. This may do 


— well for my servant, who does not 
understand French, or for my tradesman, 
who has never had time to go to Paris,— 
but it is only showing me an old figure in 
a foreign dress, which does not become it 
like its native costume. But, perhaps, our 
dramatic entertainment is not a play adapted 
from the French Drama. Perhaps, it is some- 
thing English—a Burlesque. Delightful, I 
have no doubt, to a fast young farmer from 
the country, or to a convivial lawyer's clerk, 
who has never read anything but a news- 
paper in his life. But is it satisfactory to 
me? It is, if I want to go and see the 
Drama satirised. But I go to enjoy a new 
arene I am rewarded by seeing all my 
avourite ideas and characters in some old 
play, ridiculed. This, like the adapted drama, 
is the sort of entertainment I do not want. 

I read at home David Copperfield, The 
Newcomes, Jane Eyre, and many more ori- 
ginal stories, by many more original authors, 
that delight me. I go to the theatre, and 
naturally want original stories by original 
authors, which will also delight me there, 
Do I get what I ask for? Yes, if I want 
to see an old play over again. But, if I 
want a new play? Why, then I must have 
the French adaptation, or the Burlesque. 
The publisher can understand that there 
are people among his customers who possess 
cultivated tastes, and can’ cater for them 
accordingly, when they ask for something 
new. The manager, in the same case, re- 
cognises no difference between me and my 
servant. My footman goes to see the play- 
actors, and cares very little what they per- 
form in. If my taste is not his taste, we 
may part at the theatre door,—he goes in, and 
I go home. It may be said, Why is my 
footman’s taste not to be provided for? B 
way of answering that question, I will ook 
another :—Why is my footman not to have 
the chance of improving his taste, and making 
it as good as mine ? 

The case between the two countries seems 
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to stand thus, then :—In France, the most 
eminent literary men of the period write, asa | 
matter of course, for the stage, as well as for 
the library table ; and, in France, the theatre 
is the luxury of all classes, In England, the | 
most eminent literary men write for the | 
library table alone; and, in England, the. | 
theatre is the luxury of the illiterate classes | 
—the house of call where the ignorance ot the | 
country assembles in high force, where the | 
intelligence of the country is miserably repre- | 
sented by a minority that is not worth count 
ing. What is the reason of this? Why has | 
our modern stage no modern literature ? 

There is the question with which I 
threatened you. To what do you attribute 
the present shameful dearth of stage litera- 
ture? To the dearth of good actors {—or, if | 
not to that, to what other cause? Of one | 
thing I am certain, that there is no want ofa 
large and a ready audience for original Eng- | 
lish plays, possessing genuine dramatic merit, | 
and appealing, as forcibly as our best novels | 
do, to the tastes, the interests, and the | 
sympathies of our own time. You, who have 
had some experience of society, know as well | 
as I do, that there is in this country a very 
large class of persons whose minds are stiffened 
by no Puritanical scruples, whose cireum- | 
stances in the world are easy, whose time is 
at their own disposal, who are the very 
people to make a good audience and a paying 
audience at a theatre, and who yet, hardly | 
ever darken theatrical doors more than two | 
or three times in a year. You know this; | 
and you know also that the systematic neglect 
of the theatre in these people, has been forced 
on them, in the first instance, by the shock | 
inflicted on their good sense by nine-tenths 
of the so-called new entertainments which 
are offered to them. Iam not speaking now 
of gorgeous scenic revivals of old plays—for 
which I have a great respect, because they | 
offer to sensible people the only decent sub- 
stitute for genuine dramatic novelty to be 
met with at the present time. Iam referring 
to the “new entertainments” which are, in 
the vast majority of cases, second-hand enter- 
ta nments to every man in the theatre who 
is familiar with the French writers—or im | 
sufferably coarse entertainments to every 
man who has elevated his taste by making 
himself acquainted with the best modern | 
literature of his own land. Let my servant, | 
let my small tradesman, let the fast youn 
farmers and lawyers’ clerks, be all cat | 
for! But surely, if they have their theatre, | 
I, and my large class, ought to have our | 
theatre too? The fast young farmer has his 
dramatists, just as he has his novelists in the 
penny journals, We, on our side, have got 
‘our great novelists (whose works the fast 
/young farmer does not read)—why, I ask 
| again, are we not to have our great dramatists 
| as well ? 

With high esteem, yours, my dear Sir, 

A, READER. 
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Charles Dickens,} 


| {£EITER THE SECOND, FROM MR. AUTHOR TO 


MR. READER, 


My pear Sir,—I thoroughly understand 
your complaint, and I think 1 can answer 
our question, My reply will probably a 
ittle astonish you—for I mean to speak the 
Jain truth boldly. The public ought to 
now the real state of the case, as regards 
the present position of the English stage 
towards English Literature, for the public 
alone can work the needful reform. 

You ask, if I attribute the present dearth 
of stage literature to the dearth of good 
actors? I reply to that in the negative. 
When the good literature comes, the good 
actors will come also, where they are wanted. 
In many branches of the theatrical art they 
are not wanted, We have as good living actors 
among us now as ever trod the stage. And we 
should have more if dramatic literature called 
for more. It is literature that makes the 
actor—not the actor that makes literature. 
Icould name men to you, now on the stage, 
whose advance in their profession they owe 
entirely to the rare opportunities, which the 
occasional appearance of a genuinely good 
play has afforded to them, of stepping out— 
men whose sense of the picturesque and the 
natural in their art, lay dormant, until the 
pen of the writer woke it into action. Show 
me aschool of dramatists, and I will show 
you a school of actors soon afterwards—as 
surely as the effect follows the cause. 

You have spoken of France. I will now 
speak of France also; for the literary com- 
parison with our neighbours is as applicable 
to the main point of my letter as it was to 
the main point of yours. 

Suppose me to be a French novelist. If I 
am a successful man, my work has a certain 
market value at the publishers. So far my 
case is the same if I am an English novelist 
—but there tle analogy stops. In France, 
the manager of the theatre can compete with 
the publisher for the purchase of any new 
idea that I have to sell. In France, the 
market value of my new play is as high, or 
higher, than the market value of my new 
novel, If I can work well for the theatre in 
France, I am just as sure of being able to 


lisher. Remember, I am not now writing of | 
French theatres which have assistance from | 
the Government, but of French theatres 
which depend, as our theatres do, entirely 
on the public. Any one of those theatres 
will give me as much, I repeat, for the 
toil of my brains, on their behalf, as the 
publisher will give for the toil of my brains 
on his. Now, so far is this from being the 
tase in England, that it is a fact perfectly 
well known to every literary man in the 
country, that, while the remuneration for 
| every other species of literature has enor- 
| mously increased in the last hundred years, 
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pay my butcher, my baker, my rent and| 
taxes, as I am when I work well for the pub: | 
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the remuneration for dramatic writing has 
steadily decreased, to such a minimum of 
pecuniary recognition as to make it impossible 
for a man who lives by the successful use of 
his pen, as a writer of books, to alter the 
nature of his literary practice, and live, or 
nearly live, in comfortable circumstances, by 
the use of his pen, as a writer of plays. It is 
time that this fact was generally known, to 


justify successful living authors for their ap- 


parent neglect of one of the highest branches 
of their Art. I tell you, in plain terms, that 
I could only write a play for the English 
stage—a successful play, mind—by consent- 
ing to what would be, in my case, and even 
more so in the cases of my more successful 
brethren, a serious pecuniary sacrifice. 

Let me make the meanness of the remu- 
neration for stage-writing in our day, as 
compared with what that remuneration was 
in past times, clear to your mind by one or 
two examples. Rather more than a hundred 
years ago, Doctor Johnson wrote a very bad 
play called Irene, which proved a total failure 
on representation, and which tottered rather 
than “ran,” for just nine nights, to wretched 
houses. Excluding his literary copyright of 
a hundred pounds, the Doctor’s dramatic 
= on a play that was a failure—remem- 
ver that !—amounted to one hundred and 
ninety-five pounds, being just forty-five pounds 
more than the remuneration now pail, to my 
certain knowledge, for many a play within 
the last five years, which has had a successful 
run of sixty, and, in some cases, even of a 
hundred nights ! 

I can imagine your amazement at reading 
this—but I can also assure you that an 
higher rate of remuneration is exceptional, 
Let me, however, give the managers the be- 
nefit of the exception. Sometimes two hun- 
dred pounds have been paid, within the last 
five years, for a play; and, on one or two 
rare occasions, three hundred, If Shakspere 
came to life again, and took Macbeth to an 
English theatre, in this year, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, that is the highest market 
remuneration he could get for it. You are 
to understand that this miserable decline in 
the money-reward held out to dramatic lite- 
rature is peculiar to our own day. Without 
going eck conte so long as a century—with- 
out going back farther than the time of 
George Colman, the younger—I may remind 
you that the Comedy of John Bull brought 
the author twelve hundred pounds. Since 
then, six or seven hendred pounds have 
been paid for a new play ; and, later yet, five 
hundred pounds. e have now got to three 
hundred pounds, as the exception, and to one 
hundred and fifty, as the rule. I am speak- 
ing, remember, of plays in not less than three 
acts, which are, or are supposed to be, ori- 

inal—of plays which run from sixty to a 
Fuedred nights, and which put their bread 
(buttered thickly on both sides) into the 
mouths of actors and managers. As to the 
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remuneration for ordinary translations from 


the French, I would rather not mention what 
that is. And, indeed, there is no need I 
should do so. We are talking of the stage 
in its present relation to English literature. 
Suppose I wrote for it, as some of my friends 
suggest Ishould ; and suppose I could produce 
one thoroughly original play, with a story of 
my own sole invention, with characters of 
my own sole creation, every year. ‘The 
utmost annual income the English stage 
would, at present prices, pay me, after ex- 
hausting my brains in its service, would be 
three hundred pounds! 

I use the expression “exhausting my 
brains,” advisedly, For a man who produces 
a new work, every year, which has any real 
value and completeness as a work of literary 
Art, does, let him be who he may, for a time, 
exhaust his brain by the process, and leave 
it sorely in need of an after-period of abso- 
lute repose. Three hundred a-year, there- 
fore, is the utmost that a fertile original 
author can expect to get by the stage, at 
present market-rates of remuneration. 

Such is now the position of the dramatic 
writer—a special man, with a special faculty. 
What is now the position of the dramatic 
performer, when he happens to be a special 
man, with a special faculty also? Is his 
income three hundred a-year! Is his 
manager’s income three hundred a-year ? 
The popular actors of the time when Colman 
got his twelve hundred pounds would be 
struck dumb with amazement,if theysaw what 
salaries their successors are getting now. If 
stage remuneration has decreased sordidly in 
our time for authorship, it has increased splen- 
didly for actorship. When a manager tells 
me now that his theatre cannot afford to pay 
me half or a quarter as much for my idea in 
the form of a play, as I can get for it in the 
form of a novel—or as I could have got for 
it in Colman’s time—he really means that he 
and his actors take a great deal more now 
from the nightly receipts of the theatres than 
they ever thought of taking in the time of 
Jolin Bull, When the actors’ profits from 
the theatre are largely increased, somebody 
else’s profits from the same theatre must be 
decreased. That somebody else is the 
dramatic author. There you have the real 
secret of the mean rate at which the English 
stage now estimates the assistance of English 
Literature. 

There are persons whose interest it may 
be to deny this ; and who will deny it. It is 
not a question of assertion or denial, but a 
question of figures. How much per week did 
@ popular actor get in Colman’s time? How 
much per week does a popular actor get now ? 
The biographies of dead players will answer 
the first question, And the managers’ books, 
for the past ten or fifteen years, will answer 
the second. 1 must not give offence by com- 
parisons between living and dead men—I 
must not enter into detuils, because they 


{Conducted by 


would lead me too near to the private affairs 
of other people. But I tell you again, that @ 
the remuneration for good acting has im. | 
mensely increased in our time, and I am not | 
afraid of having that assertion contradicted 

by proofs, ! 

i know it may be said that, in quoting | 
Colman’s twelve hundred pounds, I have 
quoted an exceptional instauce, Perfectly | 
true. But the admission strengthens my | 
case, for it sets results in this form: in Col. | 
man’s time, the exceptional price was twelve | 
hundred pounds; in ours it is three hundred, 
Let us go into particulars, and see whether | 
facts and figures justify the extraordinary | 
disproportion between the reward which | 
theatrical success brought to the author at | 
the beginning of the present century, and 
the reward which it brings now. 

Colman’s comedy of John Bull, was pro- 
duced at Covent Garden Theatre in the | 
year eighteen hundred and three. The | 
average receipts taken at the doors during 
the run of the play, were four hundr 
and seventy pounds, per night. John Bull | 
ran forty-seven nights. Multiply four hun. | 
dred and seventy pounds by forty-seven | 
nights, and the gross receipts of the theatre, | 
during the time of John Bull, amount, in | 
round numbers, to twenty-two thousand | 
pounds, A prodigious sum, produced by an | 
exceptional dramatic success. Exceptional re 
muneration to author, twelve hundred pounds, | 

Now, for the present time. A remarkably | 
successful play runs one hundred nights at | 
the present day. But we must set against | 
that fact in the author’s favour, two facts in | 
the manager’s favour. Excepting Drury Lane, | 
all our theatres are smaller than the Covent 
Garden Theatre of Colman’s time ; and, ia 
every case, Drury Lane included, our prices 
of admission are much lower. We will say, 
therefore, that while an unusually successful | 
modern play runs its hundred nights, the | 
theatre takes at the doors only one hum | 
dred and ten pounds per night. Any | 
person conversant with theatrical matters | 
would probably tell you that one hundred 
and fifty pounds per night would be nearer 
the average of the money-taken at the | 
doors of all our theatres—large and small— 
during the run of a particularly successful 
play. However, we will err on the right 
side ; we will exaggerate the poverty-stricken 
condition of starving actors and managers 
in the present day ; and we will say that 
our modern play which is a great “hit, 
runs one hundred nights to houses which 
take one hundred and ten pounds per night 
at the doors. Multiply one hundred and ten 
pounds by one hundred nights, and the pro 
duct is eleven thousand pounds, Exactly 
half of what the theatre got in the time of 
John Bull. Does the successful author meet 
with the same justice now, which he met 
with in Colman’s time ?—in other wor 
does he get half of what Colman got, for 
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! bringing to the theatre half what Colman 


® brought? No; for then he would get six 


hundred pounds as his exceptional remune- 


® ration, instead of the miserable half-price of 
three hundred which is now offered to him. 


Here are the results in plain figures : 


“1803.—Poor starving theatre gets £22,000. 
Amazingly successful author gets £1200. 

“ 1858.—Poor starving theatre gets £11,000. 
| Amazingly successful author gets £300. 


Where has that missing three hundred 
| pounds got to? It has got into the managers’ 
and actors’ pockets. 

It is useless to attempt a defence of the 
present system by telling me that a different 
plan of remunerating the dramatic author 
| was adopted in former times, and that a 
| different plan is also practised on the French 
| stage. I am not discussing which plan is 
best, or which plan is worst. I am only 





dealing with the plain fact, that the present 
stage-estimate of the author is barbarously 
low—an estimate which men who had any 
value for literature, any idea of its impor- 
tance, any artist-like sympathy with its 
great difficulties, and its great achievements, 
would be ashamed to make. I prove that 
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republic of letters, to have any strong or 
lasting influence—are not the professed 
dramatists of our times. These are not the 
writers who make so much as a clerk’s 
income out of the stage. The few men of 
practical ability who now write for the 
English Theatre, are men of the world, who 
know that they are throwing away their 
talents if they take the trouble to invent, 
for an average remuneration of one hundred 
and fifty pounds, The well-paid Frenchman 
supplies them with a story and characters 
ready made. The Original Adaptation is 
rattled off in a week: and the dramatic 
author beats the clerk after all, by getting 
so much more money for so much less 
manual exercise in the shape of writing. 
Below this clever tactician, who foils the 
theatre with its own weapons, come the rank- 
and-file of hack-writers, who work still more 
cheaply, and give still less (I am rejoiced to 
say) for the money. ‘The stage results of this 
sort of authorship, as you have said, virtually 
drive the intelligent classes out of the theatre. 
Half a century since, the prosperity of the 
manager’s treasury would have suffered in 
consequence. But the increase of wealth 
and population, and the railway connection 


fact by reference to the proceedings of a| between London and the country, more than 
better past time; and I leave the means of| supply in quantity what audiences have lost 
effecting a reform to those who are bound|in quality. Not only does the manager lose 


| in common honour and common justice to/ nothing in the way of profit—he absolutely 


make the reform. 
readjust the commercial machinery of 
theatres; I don’t sit in the treasury, and 
handle the strings of the money-bags. I 
say that the present system is a base one 
towards literature, and that the history of 
the past, and the experience of the present, 
prove it to be so. All the reasoning in the 
world which tries to convince us that a 
wrong is necessary, will not succeed in 
| proving that wrong to be right. 





_ the abuse, it is easy enough to get on to 
the consequences that have arisen from it. 


Having now established the existence of 


It is not my business to| gains by getting a vast nightly majority 


into his theatre, whose ignorant insensibility 
nothing can shock, Let him cast what gar- 
bage he pleases before them, the unquestion- 
ing mouths of his audience open, and snap at 
it. Iam sorry and ashamed to write in this 
way of any assemblage of my own country- 
men; but a large experience of theatres 
forces me to confess that I am writing the 
truth. If you want to find out who the 
people are who know nothing whatever, 
even by hearsay, of the progress of the lite- 
rature of their own time—who have caught 
no chance vestige of any one of the ideas 





| At the present low rate of remuneration, a| which are floating about before their very 


man of ability wastes his powers if he writes eyes—who are, to all social intents and pur- 


| for the stage. There are men still in exist-| poses, as far behind the age they live in, as 
| ence, who occasionally write for it, for the | any people out ot a lunatic asylum can be— 


love and honour of their Art. Once, perhaps, | go to a theatre, and be very careful, in doing 
in two or three years, one ot these devoted | so, to pick out the most popular performance 
men will try single-handed to dissipate the|of the day. The actors themselves, when 
dense dramatic fog that hangs over the|they are men of any intelligence, are tho- 
stage and the audience. For the brief| roughly aware of the utter incapacity of the 


| allotted space of time, the one toiling hand | tribunal which is supposed to judge them. 
| lets in a little light, unthanked by the actors,| Not very long ago, an actor, standing de- 


servedly in the front rank of his profession, 
happened to play even more admirably than 
back—the toiling hand disappears. Some-| usual in a certain new part. Meeting him 
times it returns once more bravely to the! soon afterwards, I offered him my mite of 
hard, hopeless work: and out of all the! praise in all sincerity. “ Yes,” was his reply. 
hundreds whom it has tried to enlighten, | “I know that I act my very best in that part, 
there shall not be one who is grateful enough | for I hardly get a hand of applause in it 
to know it again. through the whole evening.” Such is the 

hese exceptional men—too few, too scat-| condition to which the dearth of good lite- 
tered, too personally unimportant in the! rature has now reduced the audiences of 


unaided by the critics, unnoticed by the 


audience, The time Ss fog gathers | 
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English theatres—even in tae estimation of 
the men who act before them. 

And what is to remedy this? Nothing can 
remedy it but a change for the better in the 
audiences, I have good hope that this change 
is slowly, very slowly, beginning. “When 
things are at the worst they are sure to 
mend.” I really think that, in dramatic 
matters, they have been at the worst ; and I 
have therefore some belief that the next turn 
of Fortune’s wheel may be in our favour. 
In certain theatres, I fancy I notice already 
symptoms of a slight additional sprinkling of 
intelligence among the audiences. If 1 am 
right, if this sprinkling increases, if the few 
people who have brains in their heads will 
express themselves boldly, if those who are 
fit to lead the opinion of their neighbours 
will resolutely make the attempt to lead it, 
instead of indolently wrapping themselves up 
in their own contempt—then there may be a 
creditable dramatic future yet in store for 
the countrymen of Shakspere. Perhaps we 
may yet live to see the day when managers 
will be forced to seek out the writers who 
are really setting their mark on the litera- 
ture of the age—when “starvation prices” 
shall have given place to the fair remunera- 
tion of a past period—and when the prompter 
shall have his share with the publisher in 
the best work that can be done for him by 
the best writers of the time. 

Meanwhile, there is a large audience of | 
intelligent people, with plenty of money in| 
their pockets, waiting for a theatre to go to. 
Supposing that such an amazing moral por- 
tent should ever appear in the English fir- 
mament as a theatrical speculator who can 
actually claim some slight acquaintance with 
contemporary literature ; and supposing that 
unparalleled man to be smitten with a sud- 
den desire to ascertain what the circulation | 
actually is of serial publications and success- 
ful novels which address the educated | 
classes; I think I may safely predict the 
consequences that would follow, as soon as 
our ideal manager had received his infor- 
mation and recovered from his astonishment, 
London would be startled, one fine morning, 
by finding a new theatre opened. Names 
that are now well known on title-pages only, 
would then appear on play-bills also ; and 
tens of thousands of readers, who now pass 
the theatre-door with indifference, would be 
turned into tens of thousands of play-goers 
also, What a cry of astonishment would be 
heard thereupon in the remotest fastnesses of 
old theatrical London! “ Merciful Heaven! 
There is a large public, after all, for well-paid | 
original plays, as well as for well-paid original 
books, And a man has turned up, at last, of 
our own :aanagerial order, who has abso- 
lutely found it out !” 

Although I have by no means exhausted 








the sabject, I have written enough to answer 
your letter—enough also, I trust, to suggest 
some little glimmerings of hope, when you 
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think of the future of the English drama, 
As for the present, perhaps the best way 
will be to look at it as little as possible 
When any intelligent foreigner innocently 
questions you on the subject of our moderg 
drama, I think you will take the best wa) 
out of the difficulty if you ask him, with 
possible politeness, to—wait for an answer, 
With true regard, yours, my dear Sir, 
A, N. Avtuor, 


A NAUTCH, 


A pazz.ine glory of light, radiating through 
marble halls of marvellous beauty and w- 
known dimensions. A flow of bewitching 
music from strange instruments, The light 
movement of tiny feet; and robes of won 
drous beauty. A moving crowd of superbly 
armed Rajahs and luxurious Nabobs; of 
wealthy merchants, of great zemindars, of 
military nobles, of hill chieftains, of lightly. 
clad Bengalees, and still more lightly-clad 
dancing girls and musicians. ‘The voice 
of melody rising above the hum of the | 
motley throng, andthe tread of a myriad feet 
on the marble pavement. The splash of 
many fountains in the outer courts ; the song 
of many birds; the perfume of gorgeous | 
flowers, clustering in rich profusion from each | 
lofty window and door; the bright moon of 
an Indian night flashing its rays amongst | 
the orange groves and tamarind topes beyond | 
the ample green lawn. ‘These, and some 
other pictures floated through my imagination 
as [ sealed the note in which I accepted an 
invitation to a Nautch on the thirteenth of | 
September, at the princely dwelling of a well- 
known Calcutta Baboo. 

It was a close, stagnant September night, | 
The rains had ceased and the damp steamy | 
ground sent up choking vapours: the south | 
breeze avoided such a hot-house, and the | 
north wind found a much cooler halting- 
place far away, amongst the hills, The | 
green mouldy crust left on the outer | 
walls of buildings by the late rains was gra- | 


dually assuming a tawny tinge, and was, in | 


places, crumbling away. 


I managed to struggle through the agonies | 
of dressing with the thermometer at ninety | 
nine and three-quarters under the punkab, | 


and contrived to squeeze the tips of my 


feverish fingers into a pair of five-rupee | 
gloves from Bodelio’s, Every thread of my | 
apparel was wet through before I had reached | 
my buggy at the hotel door: indeed, to make | 
an effort on such a night required the stimulus | 


of a conflagration, a mutiny, or a nautch 
Through an ample square with a tank, gat 
dens, and lofty buildings; along narrow, | 
crooked, dimly lit lanes ; round ugly corners; | 
amongst bazaars still reeking with the throng- 
ing traffic of the day, whence grey-be 

old usurers peered at you from little low 
stalls, and grim, dangerous Budmashes 
eyed you askance from suspicious apertures 
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| the miscellaneous edifices from whose win-| reserved Englishman. 
| dows light and sound streamed abundantly. 


| within. 
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and through broken half-closed windows | looking Bengalees; but the majority of the 
between pent-up walls, loop-holed and lofty ;| party was made up of fast young merchants, 
through another and a larger square, dotted| American captains, French supercargoes, 
about with miscellaneous buildings and low | Scotch clerks, Shroffs, Bengalee writers, and 
straggling trees, I came to a sudden halt be-| it was impossible to say who else. I looked 
fore a great gateway belonging to one of|in vain for the stately Oriental or the 
I could see no trace 
of fountains, flowers, or birds. The marble 

It was the Baboo’s house in Waterloo| halls were reeking hot; the melody of music 
Square. The Nautch was at a roaring pitch | was lost in the roar of laughter. Romance, 
I alighted at a portico of goodly | poetry, and harmony, fled scared before the 
dimensions before which lay a capacious plot | dust and heat of that terrible mob. In forcing 


| of ground, hybrid of yard and garden,|my slow way through it towards where the 


crammed as full as it could well contain with | hosts might possibly be, I found myself 


| more like a statuary’s yard in the New Road, 
| London, than anything oriental or festive. 


| in granite of two or three hundred Hindoo 


| furniture, I ascended a staircase rejoicing in 


| from lamps which may have been in use in| 


| lofty apartments, lit up by a motley collec- 


| argands, and brass candlesticks. The amount | 


| latter were as miscellaneous in their cha- 


stone figures, marble vases, and plaster groups; 


The wide stone steps leading under the 
portico to the obscure door on the right, was 
equally thronged with dwarf representations 


deities and sundry British generals, Passing | 
along @ narrow passage, strewed with a mis- 
cellaneous collection of ancient and modern 


anew carpet and a brilliant supply of light | 


the time of Aladdin. 

The scene in the guest rooms was 80 entirely | 
new to me, so exciting, that some time elapsed 
before I could observe all that was passing | 
about me. There was an exclusive suite of | 





tion of chandeliers, wall-shades, moderators, | 


spent in oil and candles must have been con- | 
siderable : there was a light of some kind 
burning from every possible nook, corner, 
and ‘projection, The walls were literally 
covered with either lamps or pictures, The 


racter as the former ; very respectable works 
of art were cheek by jowl with a common 
print from Seven Dials: her most gracious 


jammed between the sharply carved edge of a 
couch and a posse of transatlantic mariners, 
Anon I was arrested by the oleaginous frame 
of some redoutable Baboo, loosely covered by 
a transparent robe of cobweb muslin. Again 
I was impelled onward by the sharp points 
of somebody’s oriental slippers. How I 
prayed for the companionship of the brace 
of Hindoo youths with the rose-water, from 
the top of the staircase! How I longed for 
a breath or two of the breeze that was 
mocking us from the palm-topes outside! 
How I regretted having dressed in my best 
suit of Paramatta cloth! How I wished that 
I had never heard of a nautch, or that 
nautches had never been invented ! 

Within an inner apartment where the 
crowd was, if possible, greater, there seemed 
to be some description of music performed. 
As I forced my way through the crowd, I 
heard a soft indistinct tinkling, not unlike 
that of a wire-strung instrument ; something 
between a Jew’s-harp and asheep-bell, In 
the centre of the room, a circle of guests 
was formed round an elderly grey-headed 
gentleman of the Baboo species, who was 
seated cross-legged on the floor, and extorting 
certain sounds from a curious instrument 
like a large wooden ladle with strings across 





Majesty stood between a Noah’s Ark and 


| the Death of Nelson in coarse wood-en- 


graving. A marble group of the Graces 
stood next to a chipped plaster figure of 
Napoleon crossing the Alps on a tail-less 
orse. 

Cracked mirrors ; couches with faded velvet 
and gold coverings; chairs, the wood of which 


the bowl, To the ear of a European, this 
so-called music would, of course, te a mere 
nuisance ; but the Bengalee audience drank 
in the sounds, as if they proceeded from a 
Paganini. ‘These sons of Brahma stroked 
their beards, stroked their oily sides, turned 
up their eyes, and groaned : 

“Wah! wah! Is it not wonderfal?” 

1 must have amused some of the auditors, 





was invisible under a coating of ‘dirt ; richly | exceedingly, by my want of taste; for I 


| tarved tables on rickety legs; elephant} broke from the throng as quickly as I could, 


tasks, elk horns, boars’ heads, tiger skins, were| and made for a third room; where the 
a thick in all directions as possible. crowd appeared to’be less closely packed. A 

And the guests, how motley and how | slight clapping of hands, and a low moaning 
many! A Nautch? Where could the dancing | chaunt greeted me as I entered. Here a 
girls exhibit, unless upon the shoulders of | circle was formed round a dancer. I caught 


the crowd: where could the musicians per- 
form, unless upon one of the decrepit tables ? 

¢ hosts were as yet invisible ; for I had 
not squeezed through the first room of entry, 
where, near the summit of the stairs, two 
boys in flowing robes flung rose-water upon 
you as you passed, 

There was certainly a sprinkling of good- 


a glimpse of a flowing white robe, of a gay 
head-dress, and a pair of moving feet. A 
pair of hands was being clapped, and some- 
thing meant for a song proceeded from the 
mouth of the dancer. 

Well, here at length, I had found the 
Nautch:— here was the Nautch Girl. I 
was not near enough to see if she were young 
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or beautiful, or richly ornamented with oan 


or displayed pretty ankles; but, by dint of 
squeezing,and perspiring, andincurring sundry 
maledictions for my curiosity, I made my slow 
way to the front rank, and stood face to face 
with the Nautch-man; for such, to my infinite 
vexation, it proved to be! A man, too, with 
moustachios and brawny arms, and stout body, 
and elderly face. Ishould have much liked to 
have knocked the effeminate monster down. 
But I was too exhausted for any such effort, 
and I stood like the rest of the mob, gazing 
at him as he wriggled and twisted his body, 
and shuffled and slid his feet along the floor, 
with a slow clapping of hands, and a mourn- 
ful sing-song chant, as if mourning the 
decease of some near relative. 

Wearied of listening to this melancholy 
cadence, I strolled into a small reception- 
room furnished in a style of mixed. mag- 
nificence and dirt. Tawdry velvet couch 
linings, damask curtains coated thickly with 
dust, faded silk chair covers, the colours quite 
undistinguishable ; huge cracked mirrors 
with the gilt rubbed off the richly-carved 
frames ; everything, in fact, denoting luxury 
on its last legs ; splendour in a deep decline. 
This room was far less crowded with com- 
pany, and in the midst stood, in lively con- 
versation, our hosts, the great Baboos. They 
were, of course, delighted to see me, and 
eagerly inquired if I had heard the concert 
and seen the dancing. I stammered out 
something in the affirmative , having a glim- 
mering impression that they alluded to the 
old gentleman playing on the wooden ladle 
and the man sliding about the floor. Had I 
enjoyed myself? Did I know many of the 
guests? Was it not a fine night for anautch? 
Would I step in and see the banqueting- 
room, where supper was laid for two hundred 
and fifty persons? These, and many other 
questions were fired at me in a running salute ; 
so that, fortunately, I had not a chance of 
replying to them; however, we finished by 
dragging ourselves to the banquet-room. 

Nothing that can be found to the westward 
of Malta will furnish an idea of my friends’ 
entertainment, as I then beheld it, displayed 
before myself and some dozen Americans 
and foreigners ; who were making themselves 
perfectly at home by testing the quality 
of the drinkables. The place was a long 
verandah, enclosed with branches of trees 
and flowers. The tables were piled with 
masses of incongruous food. Ices, fish, 
lumps of meat, fruit, cakes, curries, vege- 
tables, soups, preserves—such a collection 
within the same space was, perhaps, never 
before seen—certainly not out of India. I 
gave a vacant nod of approval, and hurried 
away from the heated room as quickly as 
my friends the Baboos would allow me. I 
pleaded fatigue, which was indeed perfectly 
true; and, resisting all their most pressing 
invitations to remain to supper, I descended 
the still crowded stairs, 
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At the portico I overtook two Germans, | 
who were just stepping into their vehicle, and | 
was in time to hear them agree to drive off | 
to another nautch, reported to be in the 
suburbs, and in true Bengalee style. Still 
anxious to behold the genuine article, though | 
disheartened with the hybrid imitation in | 
Waterloo Square, I sprang into my buggy, | 
and drove after the foreigners, 

The night was dark as an Indian midnight | 
can be, with a clear sky and myriads of stars 
above. I saw nothing of our road. Qn 
we went at a rattling pace for half-an-hour; 
when I discerned a bright star-like something 
before us. My companions pulled up at the 
star; which had, by that time, taken the 
appearance of a small dwelling on fire. I | 
soon found myself walking through a narrow | 
doorway, and up a long avenue of bamboos 
and branches, brilliantly lit up & la Bengallee, | 
At the end of this fine walk was a quaint, 
old-fashioned house, with wide stone steps, | 
a curiously cut doorway, and an elaborately. | 
worked ceiling to the entrance hall. 

The thing seemed at this point most hopeful, 
There was a crowd of curioustp-ebtival up. 
country ope and a great light and much 
noise within, so that my expectation of some- 
thing really good was once more at summer 
heat instead of being below zero. A short 
flight of stairs led me to the chiefamusement | 
at once, the dancers; and, this time, they 
really were nautch girls. I pressed forward | 
to catch a glimpse of their graceful elegant 
movements ; when splash went a shower of 
dirty liquid into my face, nearly blinding me | 
for some minutes. It proved to be the cus- 
tomary salutation with rose-water, expressed 
from roses of more than doubtful quality. 

As soon as I had recovered my equanimity 
I again hastened to the front to feast my | 
sight upon the famed nautch girls. Once | 
more, disappointment! Girls they truly were; 
but dumpy, baggy, rice-faced, unwashed, un- 
combed, bedizened creatures. Half-a-dozen 
London May-day ladies with sooty faces, and 
wrapped up in as many muslin window cur- 
tains, with pieces of tinsel stuck about them, 
would not give my readers a bad idea of 
these genuine nautch damsels, 

‘There was nearly as much crowding and 
quite as motley a gathering here, as at the 
square. The rooms were smaller and more 
poorly furnished, but there was the same 
rushing about after nothing in particular, the 
same heat, the same noisy guests, a duplicate 
of the old gentleman performing on the 
wooden spoon, with the host standing amidst 
a circle of his friends. There was this differ- 
ence, however, that there was no supper—i2 
fact, no eating whatever; the only refresh- 
ment besides the ill-flavoured rose-water, 
being copious libations of brandy and water 
served in all sorts of vessels, of course cold. 

It was early in the morning when I left ; 
the dumpy nautch girls were still slipping | 


!ungracefully about: the dirty rose-water 
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was still flung in everybody’s face; the 
brandy-pawnee passed freely round; the 
hot vapours of lights, company, and tobacco- 
smoke created an unwholesome atmosphere ; 
| the lamps were flickering in their sockets ; and 
| the house seemed, on the whole, not so much 
| om fire as it had appeared to be when I 
| entered the shining avenue. 


BORDER-LAND. 


On aslip of glassI have a small patch of 
| green scum which I fished up, the day before 
| yesterday, from the surface of the mud at the 
| bottom of a shallow pool. The fishing ap- 
paratus consisted of an iron ladle, to take, and 
| a wide-mouthed bottle to receive, the entire 
| catch of treasure-trove which was poured into 
the receptacle ladleful by ladleful. The 
mud, the green scum, and the water ot the 
pool were all mixed up together into a 
confused mass of heterogeneous sludge. But, 
after a few hours’ repose in the bottle, I 
found that its contents occupied exactly the 
same relative positions as they did in their 
native puddle. The green scum had again 
overspread the surface of the mud, forming a 
creamy coat, interposed between it and the 
water. And, to-day, a green film is gradually 
creeping up the inside of the bottle, with an 
evident tendency to mount. I submit a tiny 
patch of the ambitious scum to the microscope, 
and I behold what might be,—if magnitied 
two-hundred-and-twenty diameters,—a bunch 
oi bright grass-green ribbons, or a liberal 
handful of transparent blades of grass; only 
the blades are not gathered into a tuft by any 
| root or common starting-point ; each ribbon 
| or leaf is isolated, independent, and complete 
in itself. ‘The bit of scum thus looks like a 
selling-off bargain, consisting of individual 
| remnants of green satin ribbon all of the same 
| pattern, and of the very same breadth, but of 
different lengths. Some lie straight, like mown 
stems of green corn that have fallen to the 
ground, crossing each other at random ; some 
are elegantly bent into curves. While I am 
admiring the beauty of their hue and their 
regularity of form, several of them begin to 
twitch and stir! My eyes must deceive me ; 
| it cannot be that grassy leaves have the 
faculty of spontaneous motion. I watch 
| again; and there are three or four more of 
| the ribbons jerking themselves sideways, and 
| then turning steadily in one direction like the 
minute-hand of a clock, while others swing 
slowly backward and forward, like a pen- 
_ dulum. It isno optical delusion, They really 
do move. 

By slightly shifting the slip of glass, so as 
to bring a fresh portion of the mysterious 
patch into the field of view, I light upon 
several blades that are entirely separated 
from the rest. Observing one of them 
fixedly, I clearly make out that, although 


roundly blunt, might be considered a tail, like 
that of a leech ; the other end is more pointed, 
representing a head, and,—yes, I am quite 
sure of the fact,—the head keeps turning to 
the right and the left, as if it were feeling its 
way, like a wandering earthworm whose 
mother had turned it out of doors above- 
ground, or were searching for food like a 
hungry caterpillar. Can it bea worm? It 
is clearly subdivided into joints. It is un- 
doubtedly some microscopic annelid. 

My old friend Henry Baker is at hand,— 
not in the flesh, but in the calf-skin binding 
—and in him I find an account of the hair- 
like insect, of which notice was first taken 
nearly a hundred years ago by his curious 
friend, Mr, William Arderon of the city of 
Norwich. Hetells me that its progressive 
motion differs from that of all animals be- 
sides, that it has neither feet, nor fins, nor | 
hairs, but appears perfectly smooth and trans- 
parent, with the head bending one way and 
the tail another; nor is any internal motion, 
or particularly opaque part to be perceived, 
which may determine one to suppose it the 
stomach or other of the intestines ; only the 
body, which is nearly straight, appears com- 
posed of such parallel rings as the windpipe 
of land animals consist of. He describes how 
a multitude of these little creatures placed 
themselves, as it were by agreement, in 
separate companies on the side of the jar 
containing them, and appeared marching 
upward in rows; how, when each of these 
swarms grew weary of its situation and had 
a mind to change its quarters, each army held 
on its way without confusion or intermixture, 
proceeding with great regularity and order, 
as if under the direction of wise leaders, 
And he remarks that this amusing incident 
serves to show that, however mean or con- 
temptible these creatures may appear to us, 
the Power that created them has not left them 
destitute of sagacity, to associate together and 
act unanimously for the benefit of the com- 
munity. This is what Henry Baker, Fellow 
of the Royal a in London, tells me ; and 
I have not the slightest suspicion of his 
meaning to tell me anything but the truth. 
My modern guides and instructors inform 
me that my animated ribbons, my living 
blades of grass, my hair-like insects, are 
nothing but a crop of humble plants! 
‘That 1 must call them Oscillatorias; that 
their birth and parentage are still obscure ; 
that they are of great interest to the micro- 
scopist, on account both of the extreme sim- 
plicity of their structure and of the peculiar 
animal-like movements ‘which they exhibit ; 
and finally, that I shall render a service to 
science by clearing up their history. All I 
have yet been able to discover, is that Oscil- 
latorias are themselves cleared = and 
swallowed whole by sundry infusorial 
animalcules; and, as the bodies of these 


lying straight like a walking-stick, it has also| latter are transparent, and for the most 


& progressive motion, One end, which is 


| 


part colourless, the object so swallowed is 
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rfectly visible inside, distending its swal-|long looked upon as a very formidable aqua- 

wer into unwonted forms, for the time, like|tic monster; it excited the wonder and 

a stick thrust into am elastic bag too small to! admiration of those patriarchal observers 
hold it without stretching. It is as if some! Leeuwenhoek (its first discoverer) and Spal- 
herbivorous whale were to gorge itself with|lanzani. Some volvocine were said to be 
a palm-tree without previous mastication.| furnished with eyes. Ehrenberg considers 
This is droll to see; but the grand disap-}them as monads, and describes them as 
pointment remains, My interesting insects! naked, many-stomached, entrail-less animal- 
are only confervoid alge, a tribe of simple} cules, furnished with a long trunk and a 
plants, gifted with oscillatory motion. variety of internal organs. Others style 

| Let us try the results of another day’s|them animals without appreciable internal 
fishing : organisation, and without amouth, Recent 


This choice sample of water is selected 
from the depths of an ancient and overgrown 
wheelrut, where it has remained stagnant for 
some time past. The water itself is clear ; 
but that nearest the surface, as seen through 
the bottle against the light, is slightly tinged 
with green, as if a camel’s-hair pencil con- 
| taining a drop of green water-colour had 
|| just been dipped in it. With a quill cut into 
the shape of a blunt picktooth, I take a drop 
from the tinted stratum, and spread it on a 
| slip of glass. And now remark the conse- 


writers, however, cut short our speculations 
on the animal biography of the whole Volvox 
tribe, by insisting that there can now be no 
doubt of the vegetable character of that com- 
| posite structure, that collection of organisms, 
that rotatory nest of boxes, which was long 
supposed to be a single animal, In short, 
we are treading on the border-land of life ; 
and it is not easy, especially at first sight, to 
perceive the boundary line which separates 
plants from animals. 

The best authorities agree in telling us 


seems of my thus disturbing the water with | that, in the present state of science, it would 
t 


e quill. The green colouring matter de- 
| scends in little clouds to the bottom of the 


be very difficult, and is perhaps impossible, 
to lay down any definite line of demarcation 


phial, like so many shoals of little fish| between the two kingdoms. Many portions 
alarmed by a stone being thrown into their of this border-country have been taken and 
| pond, or like flocks of pigeons making their) re-taken several times; their inhabitants 
| escape from a hawk. ‘The simile is actually | having been first considered, on account of 





| correct, and the simultaneous descent of the | their general appearance, to belong to the 
F PP & 


clouds is the most remarkable circumstance | vegetable kingdom ; then, in consequence of 
of the case; for, observe our drop in the some movements being observed in them, 
| microscope, and you perceive a multitude of being claimed by the zoologists; then, on 
creatures in motion, swimming hither and|the ground of their plant-like mode of 
thither with great activity. Their form is| growth, being transferred back to the bota- 
that of bright green mulberries composed of nical side; then, owing to the supposed 
numerous emerald grains, and enclosed in a} detection of some new feature in their struc- 
colourless, transparent, gelatinous envelope. ture or physiology, being again claimed as 
They rotate on their axis and travel forward, members of the animal kingdom ; and, lastly, 
at the same time, imitating in a small) on the discovery of a fallacy in those argu- 
way the motion of theplanets. But although | ments, being once more laid hold of by the 
all globular, they are not all exactly | botanical leaders, with whom, for the most 
alike. Some, look like families of crystal-| part, they now remain safe prisoners. For, 
lised fruits that had met together in a spheri-| the attention which has been given of late 
eal house of glass, and had then commenced | years to the study of the humblest forms of 
their circling round, in imitation of dancing} vegetation, has led to the knowledge of so 
dervishes. There are small and big mul-|many phenomena occurring amongst what 
berries, there are baby whirligigs and giant|must be undoubtedly regarded as plants, 
ones, as well as the associated merry-go-| which phenomena would formerly have been 
rounds, These onganisms, as I will cauti-| considered unquestionable marksof animality, 
ously style them, are Volvoxes, aptly so|that the discovery of the like phenomena 
termed, otherwise notorious as globe-animal-| among the doubtful beings in question, so far 
cules. There is a whole family, Volvocinm,| from being any evidence of their animality, 
of which the genus Volvox can boast of but| really affords proofs to the contrary. 

one species, V. globator, which is satisfac-| It is not now, as was formerly supposed, 
torily established. It is often found in great| the presence, or the absence, of spontaneous 
abundance, and, attaining a diameter of one-| motion, by which the animal or vegetable 
thirtieth of an inch, it appears to the naked| nature of any organism can be tested, The 
eye as a minute green globule gently moving | germs of many waterweeds have the power 
about in the water. It rolls over and over| of moving freely for a time, till they adhere 
during its progress with a motion which a| to some solid object—a rock, or a ship’s bot- 
moderate magnifying power shows to be|tom—germinate, and become fixed plants; 
caused by the vibration of innumerable cilia}so that the same individual would be aa 
or bristles arranged upon the surface of the|animal at the first stage of its existence, 
globe. This self-bowling cricket-ball was|and a plant at the second, These erratic 
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erms of marine and aquatic alge may 
be looked upon as young gentlemen with 
flourishing prospects ; who, under the tra- 
velling title of Zoospore, make the grand 
tour, before finally settling down to vegetate 
in their country seats. Many are done for at 
the outset of their rambles, Whence they 
set forth, and what becomes of numbers of 
them, nobody knows ; they get strayed and 
are caught up by brigands and sharpers ; 
while others, by pursuing a right and prudent 
course, eventually make vigorous and orna- 
| mental branches of the family tree. 

Many of the protophytes, or primitive 
| plants—so called from their extreme sim- 
|| plicity of structure, and not from any actual 
| proof of their preceding others in point of 
| time—appear to alternate between a motile 
_ anda still condition. If we want an answer 
tothe question, “What are they—animals 
_ or plants?” the mode of nutrition amongst 
_ these lowest organisms gives the most pro- 
bable answer. If they take organic sub- 
stances into their interior—in short, if they 
swallow and digest in any way—they must 
be set down as animals: eating, the lowest 
propensity of our nature, is the act which 
first raises a creature above the rank of a 
_ vegetable. If they absorb inorganic aliment 

through their exterior, they may be safely 

catalogued as vegetable in their constitution. 

It has been suggested that, if animals, they 

will absorb oxygen and give out carbonic- 

acid gas ; if vegetables the reverse—they will 

have the power of liberating oxygen, through 
_ the decomposition of carbonic acid, under the 

influence of sunlight. The distinction is 
acute, and very likely true; but, in the 
crowded variety of microscopic creatures 
which will be found mingled together pell- 
mell in the same drop of water, it is scarcely 
possible to separate the sorts and test the 
gases given out by each. 

It seems a paradox that the organisation 
of many creatures which are undoubtedly 
animals, should be much less complex than 
that of many which we must probably decide 
toconsider plants. The first forms of ani- 
mal life, called protozoa, or primitive animals, 
and answering to the protophytes among 
plants—such as the Ameeba (formerly Pro- 
| teus), the Actinophrys, the Rhizopods in 
| general, and among them, to specify one 
| genus, the Arcellas—all appear to be com- 
_ posed of a living, homogenous, contractile 

jelly; to which that able microsedpist, Du- 

jardin, gave the name of Sarcode. The quasi- 
members which they put forth from, and 
| draw back into, their quasi-body at will, are | 
capable of uniting at their tips, or anywhere 
else, as completely as one drop of water flows 
into another. Yet,they eat, after their fashion. | 








Although destitute of a mouth, they ingulf,| 


and digest, other primitive animals and plants. | 


ey extemporise an efficient stomach out of 
the whole of their own proper person. They | 
envelop their prey ina fold more complete | 
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than that which the fiercest boa can cast 
around his victim. Thus, they are as truly 
predacious as the lion, and as really herbivo- 
rous as the cow and the antelope ; they are 
omnivorous, like man himself. Hence we see 
that a positive and easily-defined distinction 
between animals and plants consists,—first, 
in the nature of their aliment ; and, secondly, 
in the method of its introduction. While 
the protophyte obtains the materials of its 
nutrition from the air and moisture that sur- 
round it, the simplest protozoon is utterly 
dependent for its support upon organic sub- 
stances previously elaborated by other organ- 
isms, ‘lhe protophyte imbibes and absorbs 
liquid and gaseous molecules ; the protozoon 
ingests the solid particles that constitute its 
food, and subjects them to a regular process 
of digestion. If, therefore, structural cha- 
racters are insufficient to distinguish the 
kingdom to which these simplest of created 
beings belong, at least they seem to be physio- 
logically separable by the mode and materials 
of their nutrition, Moreover, animalcules 
that are green in colour and whose motions 
are caused by cilia, or vibrating filaments, 
may be looked upon as protophytes till there 
is good proof to the contrary ; while trans- 
parent animalcules, whose movements do not 
alone consist in the mere vibration of cilia, 
(such as are performed by volvoxes and the 
like), but are the changes taking place in a 
contractile body, may be safely classed as 
protozoa, since their actions bear a much 
closer resemblance to those of the higher 
animals, 

Many of these fragments of animated 
jelly even go so far as to secrete a shell 
of considerable regularity and beauty. One 
of the commonest Arcellas has a shell like 
a broad-brimmed hat. Yet they have no 
integument, or perceptible organs. The 
naturalists who resolve every living organ- 
ism to a cell or an aggregate of cells, say 
that these gelatinous animalcules represent 
the contents of a cell without the cell-walls. 
The cell is a purse intended to hold some- 
thing. Its only use is as.a containing and 
circumscribing wall. But in such specimens 
as the Amezeba and the Actinophrys, you have 
the money without the purse. 

Eating, then, even among the lowest 
types, is the characteristic of animality. The 
Oscillatorias, the Volvoxes, the Protococcuses, 
and even the Euglenes, and the rest of the 
individuals who are accused of being loco- 
motive plants, do not eat, and have no 


'means of eating, that we can discover. 


They draw their nourishment, as far as we 
can trace, entirely from water, carbonic- 
acid, and ammonia, which they absorbthrough 
their external surface only, and take in no 
solid particles of any description. 

At the first glance, indeed, motion, either 
continuous or frequent, seems incompatible 
with a vegetable nature; this is —_ 
caused by our not being familiar, on land, 
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with the idea of rootless, free, independent 
vegetables, swimming loose in their liquid 
medium, But once let the mind conceive a 
class of completely unattached plants, and 
the addition of some power of movement to 
their other properties becomes less difficult 
to admit. We have familiar evidence of some 
degree of motion in plants, The geranium in 
the cottage window turns its leaves to the 
light, perseveringly and unfailingly, in what- 
ever position it may be placed. Several 
plants and parts of plants, as the sensitive- 
plant, the fiy-catch, the stamens of the ber- 
berry, aud others, shrink when touched. 
The leaves of that whimsical vegetable, the 
Hedysarum gyrans indulge in unaccountable 
fits of twitching and turning which strongly 
resemble the movements of the Oscillatorias, 

There is a class of microscopic bodies, now 
marched off to the plant side of the frontier ; 
which, in death, are extremely valuable as 
test-objects, and are greatly sought after for 
the beauty of the markings on their silicious 
shields, In life they are remarkable for the 
spontaneous motions which caused them to be 
regarded as true animalcules, and to be long 
held in the clutches of the zoological party. 
These are the Diatomacee generally, and the 
Naviculas and Bacillarias in particular, They 
move, I think, in apparent obedience to a 
will; but it is extraordinary that the means 
of their motion have not been discovered, any 
more than the mode of their nutrition. One 
savant thinks that he has detected a ciliary 
action at certain parts of the diatom ; another 
savant, aided by glasses which he says have 
never been surpassed for clearness and detini- 
tion, questions whether the discovery be any- 
thing beyond optical illusion. He (the latter) 
has never been able to detect the slightest 
semblance of a motile organ. For those who 
wish to judge for themselves, Naviculas are 
easily found in a living state, and their freaks 
may be observed with a student’s microscope 
of good quality and moderate power. 

Beside these puzzles, there are also micro- 
scopic animalcules, gifted with vivacious 
motion, which, in salle are neither plants 
nor animals, but are derivatives from one 
or the other of these. It suffices to follow 
the development of these pretended livin 
creatures, to be convinced, for good nal 
all, that they are not beings endowed with 
individual life, and capable of reproducing 
individuals similar to themselves, but are 
simply particles detached from the organism 
which furnished them, still preserving a 
remnant of vitality, in the same way as 
happens to vibratile cilia when carefully re- 
moved from mucous membranes. They are 
analogous to the dispersing portions of a 
large animalcule, such as a Stentor, while it 
is perishing by diffluence. 

t iseasy to understand the wisdom and the 
utility of minute vegetables like the Volvoxes 
and Uscillatorias being rendered capable of 
locomotion, As certain animals are fixed to 
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one spot,—the barnacle on its rock, and the | 
madrepore and coral-insect on its polypidom | 
—with advantage to themselves, because the | 
action of the medium in which they live, the 
currents and the tides, is continually bring- | 
ing everything they require to their hand | 
and mouth ; so, when the case is reversed, | 
when the medium to be purified is stagnant 
and currentless, it then must be the purifying 
agent which moves about, in order to absorb, 
as materials for its own growth and nutrition, 
the gases and other insalubrious elements, 
pervading the whole mass of the motion- 
less waters. Motion in the vegetable itself 
is also an obvious means of dispersion, ana- 
logous to those possessed by higher plants in 
the downy parachutes, the hooks, and the 
wings, by which their seeds are carried from 
place to place. Were microscopic plants | 
motionless, at the same time increasing as | 
rapidly as they do, they would swarm, 
destroy each other, and rot at one end of 4 
pool or a lake, while the other end might be 
utterly deprived of their presence. As it is, 
they are equally distributed throughout the 
habitats suitable for their reception, and | 
uniformly fulfil their office of fixing noxious | 
elements, of serving for pasture to the multi- 
tudes of tiny animals that graze on their 
substance, and of supplying the first com- | 
mencement of a stratum of vegetable mould | 
on barren spots. 


MARION’S ORCHARD. 


Tue softest turf of English green, 
With sloping walks and trees between, 
And then a bed of flowers half-seen. 


Here, daffodils in early Spring 
And violets, their off’rings bring, 
And sweetest birds their hymns outsing. 


The hawthorn hedge but partly hides 
The solitude where she abides : 
An ancient wall protects two sides. 


An ancient wall, with parapet, 
And strong, with many a buttress set, 
Where lichens spread their work of net, 


Oh, what a sight, in May’s soft days, 
Those trees with blossoms all a-blaze, 
And shining in the sun’s last rays! 


Those prodigals so rich in store, 
Scatter their wealth upon the floor, 
And whiten what was green before. 


Then comes she forth; so calm, so high, 
Though light plays in her pale blue eye, 
As catching beams from her own sky. 


Though solitary, no unrest 
Ruffles the peace of that pure breast’ 
In her own panoply she’s drest. 


Then sings the nightingale his hymn, 
All in that gloaming time so dim, 
An echo from the seraphim. 
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And lo! her voice, as sweet as his, 
Echoes again his song of bliss : 
What music can compare to this ? 


When she retreats, a sprite you fear, 
Her footsteps you can scarcely hear, 
And yet you saw her figure near. 


See! she retreats up yonder flight 
Of broadest steps—you lose the sight— 
And then the mansion ‘streams with light. 


In that old grey and silent place, 
Is it some spirit loves to trace 
The paths it used in life to pace ? 


It may be so: that form so frail, 
The step so light, the cheek so pale, 
Will all bear witness to the tale. 


Or, is she loved of flesh and blood ; 
Has loved, and suffer’d, and withstood, 
Bearing the fate of womanhood ? 


Or, is some beating soul the guest, 
Or struggling prisoner, of her breast, 
As though she'd flee, and be at rest ? 


To read such sibyl-leaves, forbear ! 
How shall you scan such powers rare ? 
You only know that she is fair. 


THE APPARITION OF MONSIEUR 
BODRY. 


I, 

Exactty one hundred years ago, there 
lived in Paris, in the Rue Saint Martin, a rich 
silk-merchant named Gombert. He was 
about sixty years of age, a widower, with an 
only child, a beautiful girl of nineteen, who 
was no less admired for her personal 
attractions than for the handsome fortune 
which she was likely one day to inherit. 
Madeleine Gombert was, indeed, the great 
match of the quarter in which the silk- 
merchant dwelt, and if she did not marry it 
was not certainly for want of suitors, A 
hundred years ago the reign of the Encyclo- 
pedists had begun, their doctrines had pene- 
trated far and wide, and religion was going 
out of fashion ; but a stranger accidentally 
dropping into the church of Saint Merri, on a 
Sunday morning, would have concluded, from 
the number of young men who knelt at 
mass and sat out the sermon, that devotion 
had—at all events—lost no ground in that 
quarter of the city. He would, however, have 
been wrong; the cause of this crowd of 
devotees arising simply from the fact, that 
Saint Merri was the parishchurch of Monsieur 
Gombert and his Tnahien and that to see 
and, possibly, attract the notice of the beau- 
tiful Madeleine, had a great deal more to do 
with their attendance than the sincerity of 
their faith, or their admiration for ‘the 
preacher. Whether Madeleine Gombert were 
aware, or not, of the sensation which her 
Presence excited I will not pretend to 
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say: the chances are, that feminine instinct 
set her right on this point, though it did not 
influence her conduct. As for Monsieur 
Gombert, he was as» far as possible from 
putting a right construction on this peculiar 
demonstration : to doubt was not his habit. 
He accepted everything literally, and believed 
religiously in all he saw. 

Of course, it was never intended by nature 
or custom, by Madeleine Gombert or her 
father, that the possessor of so much beauty 
and the heiress of so much wealth should go 
to the grave unwed. Her marriage had, in 
fact, been a thing decided on, after the usual 
French mode of that time,—where there 
was anything to marry for,—while she was 
yet a child. The business of the silk-mer- 
chant of the Rue Saint Martin had thrown 
him in very close relations with a rich manu- 
facturer of the city of Lyons, of the name 
of Bodry. As the connection increased, the 
desire arose on each side to cement it by 
the union of the two families. Monsieur 
Bodry had an only son, Monsieur Gombert 
an only daughter. Could anything be more 
natural than a compact between two capi- 
talists, the terms of which should be, that 
Monsieur Bodry’s son should marry Monsieur 
Gombert’s daughter ? 

Although the proposed marriage of Henri 
Bodry and Madeleine Gombert was an 
arrangement of ten years’ standing between 
their parents, which needed no consent on 
the part of the contracting parties, still, 
with the view of making them acquainted, 
Monsieur Bodry one fine morning consented to 
the request of his son, that he might go to 
Paris to see his betrothed, a few months 
before he came of age; on which occasion the 
nuptials were to take place. The young 
man felt, without doubt, a certain degree of 
curiosity respecting the person who was 
destined to be his partner for life ; but—if the 
truth must be told,—he was, though of feeble 
constitution and uncertain health, extremely 
fond of pleasure. Then, as now, Paris was the 
focus of enjoyment, and to have his full 
swing of the capital before he settled down 
for good was the thing of all others which 
the young Lyonnese most ardently desired, 
Supplied then, with a full purse and the letter 
of introduction to Monsieur Gombert, which 
constituted his sole credentials, Henri Bodry 
set out from his native city, about the latter 
end of November, in the year seventeen 
hundred and fifty-seven. 

A hundred years ago, the journey from 
Lyons to Paris was an affair of time, Or- 
dinary travellers usually went by roulage, 
and consumed nearly twenty days on the 
road; but the wealthier middle classed 
aspired to the coche, a lumbering carriage 
without springs, nearly as heavy and almost 
as slow as the public wagdn, but infinitely 
more genteel. As the roulier did not com- 
port with the dignity of Henri Bodry, he 
took the coche, In those days of rare inter- 
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course between places separated by any 
great distance, it seldom happened that the 
traveller, who was going all the way, met 
with a companion similarly intentioned. 
For the most part, people descended at inter- 
mediate towns, where others supplied their 
places; but it not infrequently chanced that 
a dreary blank with no new faces inter- 
vened, creating that worst of all sensations 
a Frenchman can experience, the intolerable 
ennui of having nobody to talk to. 

Henri Bodry’s prospect at starting was 
of the latter cheerless character; for, after 
passing Trevoux, he found himself the sole 
occupant of the coche, and this irksome 
solitude lasted until he reached the ancient 
city of Mfcon. The coche, as soon as it was 
dark, put up for the night at the auberge 
called The Cross of Burgundy, and in a 
large room, containing four beds, the usual 
complement at that time, Henri was left to 
sup and sleep, and make it out how he 
might until eight o’clock on the following 
morning, when the vehicle would be once 
more in motion. 

With a long November evening before 
him, the prospect was not a pleasant one ; 
but, while he was waiting for his promised 
supper, a stranger entered the apartment, 
dressed as if for a journey, and carrying a 
small valise in his hand. He was a young 


man, apparently about the same age as 
Bodry, good-looking, and of a _ cheerful, 


pleasant countenance. After bestowing a 
glance on the occupant of the chamber, the 
stranger looked about him, as if to see which 
bed was unoccupied, and then took posses- 
sion of one of them by throwing his cloak, 
hat, and valise upon it. This act of appro- 
priation performed, he approached the table 
where Bodry sat, and, without any preamble, 
asked him if he was travelling, and which 
way he was going. With the frankness of 
his age, Henri at once told him his desti- 
nation, at which the new-comer expressed 
eat satisfaction, he being also bound for 
aris, and, as freely as he had inquired, 
went on to say, that he had come some 
distance across the country, was very cold 
and hungry, and if Monsieur had not already 
eaten his supper, would be most happy in 
being permitted to share that meal with 
him. ry was delighted to have a com- 
panion so agreeable, and acquiesced in the 
proposal most readily; the supper was 
soon served, and over a bottle of Moulin a 
Vent, the wine for which Macon is still so 
famous, the young men rapidly made 
acquaintance. At twenty years of age, there 
are no reserves; Bodry entered into his 
own affairs without the slightest conceal- 
ment, described his position, stated the ob- 
ject of his journey, and fairly acknowledged, 
in repiy to a laughing question from the 
other, that he had no great vocation for his 

es marriage. 
n return for this confession, the stranger 


said, his name also was Henri — Henri | 


Blaireau,—the son of an avocat at Bourg-en- 
Bresse ; that he was not over burthened with 
money, but hoped to acquire it by following 


his father’s profession, after he had studied | 


enough law at the college in the Rue St, 
Jean de Beauvais. 
was not his choice; he would rather have 


spent a fortune, than be at the trouble of : 


making one,—but what would you have ? 
The intimacy which thus sprang up be- 
tween the travellers was not diminished by 
the time they reached Paris. On the con- 
trary, it had grown into a stron 


Their habits and tastes were so closely allied, 


that what the one proposed, the other was 


sure to agree to. 
Amongst the subjects which engaged them 
during the latter part of their journey was 


the question where they should lodge on | 


their arrival in the capital. Bodry knew 


nothing of Paris, and therefore made no | 
objection to the Quartier Latin when it was | 


proposed by Blaireau ; so they went to the 
Eeu d’Argent, in the Rue des Carmes—an 
auberge which the latter had heard his father 
praise, when slightly in his cups, as being 
the only place in Paris for drinking Vin 
de Beaune. It was not a fashionable part of 
the town, but the college was near and the 
residence of Monsieur Gombert not remote. 

Notwithstanding this proximity, it seemed 
that neither love nor law was meant to be 
the first consideration with Messieurs Bodry 
and Blaireau, Together, they saw the 
Marionettes on the Boulevard du Temple ; 
together they went to dance at the gardens 
of the Colisée ; together they dined at the 
Moulin de Janelle, the most celebrated of all 
the extra-mural taverns of Paris ; together, 
they went everywhere, in short, except to the 
College of Law and the Church of Saint 
Merri. 

One evening, when they were returning 
home, accident led them through the Rue 
Saint Martin, and a qualm of conscience 
came over Bodry when he remembered that 
he had been already three weeks in the 
capital without delivering his letter of in- 
troduction or making any inquiries after 
Monsieur Gombert and Mademoiselle Made- 
leine. A qualm of conscience sometimes 
arises from a physical cause. Henri Bodry 
was a little out of sorts, and proposed—like 
a certain gentleman when he fell sick—to do 
something extraordinary by way of amend- 
ment. When he reached the Ecu d’Argent, 
however, he felt so much worse that he 
went directly to bed ; in the course of the 
night he was seized with a violent fever, 
and, though it in some degree abated on the 
following morning, he remained very ill 
Nothing could exceed the kindness and atten- 
tion of Henri Blaireau. He sat by his friend’s 
bedside all night, ministered to all his wants, 
soothed him by his care and encouraged him 
by his conversation. 





(Conducted by | 


As to the law itself, it | 


friendship, | 
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Bodry’s discourse turned chiefly on what| Blaireau could not divest himself of the notion 
was uppermost in his mind at the moment of|— which ninety-nine Frenchmen out of a 
his seizure; and his desire to make the|hundred would have entertained —that no 
jong-neglected visit was increased by a|small share of the reception accorded to him 
jetter which arrived from Lyons, asking} was a tribute to his own personal qualities. 
him many questions respecting the silk} On his return to the Rue des Carmes, he 

_merchant’s family, But it was in vain| found Henri Bodry much worse. <A physician 

| he strove to rise ; the fever still held him in| was sent for; Blaireau was unremitting in his 
thrall ; yet, in the perversity of his malady, | attention, but the fever increased alarmingly, 
he persisted in declaring that the visit must | and as evening drew on, he began to fear for 
immediately be paid. Henri Blaireau urged | his friend’s life. At Bodry’s request, Blaireau 

that Monsieur Gombert was not aware of|related to him all the particulars of the 

| his being in Paris, with various other argu-|interview in the Rue Saint Martin, and 

| ments, and concluded by saying, that if his|}the subject still engrossed the mind of 
friend desired it, he would go to the Rue|the sick young man, to the exclusion of 

| Saint Martin and explain the circumstances| every other. Even when conscious of his own 
of the case. danger, he still continued the theme. 

This last suggestion operated singularly} “I have often been ill,” he said, “ but never 
on the mind of the feverish invalid. Yes!| felt before as I feel now. Should I die, 

| Blaireau should go as he proposed ; but he| Henri Blaireau, promise me here, that you 
must not say a word about his illness, he| will still be Henri Bodry. Think what a 
must present himself as the real Bodry—| desolation it would be to Monsieur Gombert 
keep Blaireau entirely out of sight—and|and Madeleine to be told of my death! 
by and by, when he was able to appear in} Marry her, for my sake ; then, I shall feel that 
| person, they might make merry over the|I have done my duty in giving her the hus- 
H joke and laugh it entirely away. Blaireau| band she expected. No, no, I am not light- 








| combated this proposition at first; but, | headed, I know very well what I say. Unless 
| finding that his objections only increased his | you promise this, I cannot die content.” 
| friend’s nervous irritability, he consented. Blaireau felt convinced that his friend’s 
| His task was not a difficult one, for Mon-| mind was wandering, but to keep him quiet, 
| sieur Gombert knew very little of his cor-| he again promised all that was required. For 
| respondent’s domestic affairs, and nothing |half-an-hour Bodry remained silent, and his 
| personally of his future son-in-law. The| anxious attendant believed he slept; but 
| worthy silk-merchant embraced his visitor| suddenly he rose up in bed, and a distress- 
with all the effusion which the approaching|ing change was apparent; his breathing 
connection seemed to warrant, and met/came short and thick, his voice was faint 
with a demonstration no less cordial. It|and low, the hand of death was evidently 
was in Monsieur Gombert’s counting-house|}upon him. Grasping Blaireau’s arm con- 
that the greeting took place, but, the greet-| vulsively, as if striving to draw him closer, 
ing over, the scene was changed to an|he feebly whispered the word“ Remember !” 
inner apartment, where Madeleine with her| and then fell back dead. 
bonne, who had nursed her from her cradle, 
was occupied with her embroidery. A feeling i. 
| almost akin to envy was Blaireau’s first sen-| Ir was ten o’clock at night, and Monsieur 
| sation on seeing the beautiful girl to whom|Gombert was alone in his counting-house. 
Bodry was betrothed, but it lasted only a| Everything was silent in the apartment 
moment, being quickly superseded by the|but the ticking of one of those large 
pleasure he experienced in looking at, and| clocks, white-faced, blue-figured, and highly 
conversing with her. At the end of a couple | bedizened with gilding, which we eall of the 
of hours he found himself head over ears in| age of Louis Quatorze, though they belong to 
love. On the other hand, the impression|the time of his great-grandson, That clock 
which he appeared to have made on Monsieur | had just struck ten, and the last stroke had 
Gombert and his daughter, and on the old|hardly ceased to vibrate when Monsieur 
nurse, who had a voice in everything, wasall|Gombert, who happened to raise his head, 
he could have desired, provided always that| became aware of some one who was standing 
he had been Henri Bodry, and not his tem-|near the door. He had not heard anybody 
porary substitute. enter, perhaps because he had been absorbed 
Unwillingly, at last, he rose to take his|in his accounts, and his astonishment—not 
departure, and lingered as he pressed the| unmixed with fear, for he was of a nervous 
d of Madeleine Gombert, which was|and timid nature—was very great. L 
not, he fancied, too suddenly withdrawn;| “Who is there?” he asked with hesita- 
neither did the expression of her counte-|tion. “Is that—you—Jaeques ?” 
nance convey the idea that he would not| Jacques was Monsieur Gombert’s confi- 
be welcome when he renewed his visit. All| dential clerk ; but no Jacques replied, and 
this was consistent enough with the relation | the silk merchant remained speechless, with 
| which Henri Bodry stood towards the| his eyes still fixed on the figure which now 
| family Gombert; but, somehow or other,! slowly advanced a few steps, and, as it seemed 
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to him, without noise. As the figure drew 
nearer, though the light from his solitary 
candle was very dim, Monsieur Gombert 
perceived a pale, hollow face which wore an 
expression of great anxiety; the eyes were 
wide open mk glittered exceedingly, and a 
quantity of dark hair streamed wildly. 
Monsieur Gombert gasped for utterance, but 
it was denied him. The appearance came 
nearer still, and then Monsieur Gombert 
imagined—but doubted, notwithstanding— 
that he recognised features he had lately 
seen. This supposition gave him a glimmer 
of courage. 

“My friend,” he said, “what brings you 
here at this hour?” 

“Death !” answered the figure, in a deep, 
sepulchral voice. 

“How! Death! 
arrived ?” 

“The greatest that can happen to man. 
Henri Bodry died an hour ago, I come to 
invite you to his funeral ?” 

“You! you! But you are Henri Bodry 

“T was—this morning !” 

“ Ah! Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the merchant, 
and fell senseless from his stool. 

At his outery and the noise he made in 
falling, Madeleine and old Petronille, the 
bonne, who were at work in the next room, 
rushed into the counting-house. They sup- 

osed Monsieur Gombert was in a fit, and 

astily applied such remedies as they could 
devise. After a few minutes the silk mer- 
chant opened his eyes. 

“Where is he?” he said, looking round 
with horror. 

“Who, sir?” asked Madeleine. “What 
do you mean ?” 

“Who?” he repeated slowly, again looking 
round him. “Who? Henry Bodry. He 
was here this moment.” 

“ Impossible, sir!” said Petronille. “You 
were alone when we came, which we did on 
the instant you called out. There was not 
the shadow of a person in the room.” 

“ The shadow !” returned Monsieur Gom- 
bert. “Ah, that is it. Theshadow. It was 
no living being.” 

“T beseech you, my father,” said Madeleine, 
“to tell us what is the matter. You look ill 
and frightened.” 

“T have reason to be so,” replied Monsieur 
Gombert. “I have seen a spirit.” 

He then, as collectedly as he could, re- 
lated what had occurred, 

“This is a fancy,” said Madeleine. 
sieur Gombert shook his head. 

“A dream,” observed Petronille. “ You 
supped well on that famous goose of Alengon 
—you had more than one glass of Burgundy, 
in honour of Monsieur Bodry”—the silk 
merchant shivered—* over your books after 
supper, a wrong time, you became sleepy, an 
indigestion arrived—there !” 

Ingenious reasoning, but not satisfactory 
to Monsieur Gombert. 


Has any misfortune 


” 
’ 


Mon- 


LConducteg ” 


“T saw him,” he persisted, “as distinctly 
as I see either of you. It was the face of, 
dead man. He invited me to his funeral,” 

These words and the earnestness with 
which Monsieur Gombert spoke  infeetad | 
Madeleine and Petronille with some of his 
own fear; they also looked timidly abou 
them, dreading to behold some hideous ap 
parition, 

Mademoiselle Gombert was the first t 
regain her presence of mind. 

“Let somebody be sent at once to ask news | 
of him.” 

This suggestion was immediately adopted, 
Jacques, the confidential clerk, who lived in 
the house with the rest, was thought the 
most proper person to employ ; and, without | 
being made aware of the motive which had 
led to his errand, was directed to ask if 
Monsieur Henri Bodry could come and se 
Monsieur Gombert directly. In less than 
half an hour he returned, with a countenance 
much discomposed. 

“Sir,” said he, to Monsieur Gombert, “I 
bring you very sad tidings. The young | 
gentleman who came here only this morning 
so full of life and spirits, died about an hour | 
ago!” 

Madeleine Gombert was thunderstruck, | 
She could scarcely believe her ears. Butit 
was more than astonishment. There was | 
a pang at her heart. That fine, handsome | 
pas man, who had so much interested 

er ! 

Monsieur Gombert felt very ill, and went 
at once to bed. Old Petronille and his 
daughter kept watch beside him with as 
many candles burning as there were cal- 
dlesticks in the house to hold them; and, 
further to scare away all evil spirits, Made- 
leine read aloud the Office des Moria, 
Monsieur Gombert joining fervently at the | 
end of every psalm with the anthem “ Heu 
mihi!” | 

So much affected, indeed, was the honest 
silk-merchant by the sudden death of his cor- 
respondent’s son, that he did not get the 
better of the shock for several days. To 
attend Henri Bodry’s funeral was entirely 
out of the question ; and the knowledge that 
it had taken place while he was confined to 
his room, materially contributed to his 
recovery. 

“ Once fairly underground,” thought Mon- 
sieur Gombert, “ he is not so likely to pay 
me another visit, unless—unless ”—and_ this 
doubt harassed him sorely, “unless he 18 
vexed at my not having complied with his 
wishes.” 

As for Madeleine, poor girl, she talked over 
the sad event with old Petronille ; it was the 
only consolation she could find for the loss of 
her lover. She also sought comfort m 
devotion, and instead of going now and then 
when the day was fine, went regularly 
morning and evening to mass in the church 
Saint Merri. 
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Ill, 
In the meanwhile Henri Blaireau had 
id the last offices to his friend in the 
Cemetery of the Innocents—at that time the 


| place of burial for half the people of Paris— 
/ and had written an account of his un- 


timely death to the elder Bodry at Lyons, in- 
forming him that all his son’s effects were 
under seal, These pious duties performed, he 
directed his thoughts to what concerned him- 
self. But he found the study of the law much 
more distasteful to him now than it had even 
been before. In vain he pored over Pandects 
and delved into Digests ; nothing came of it; 
one object always kept floating between his 
eyes and the page, which neutralised all his 
toil ; and that object was the smiling face of 
Madeleine Gombert. 

“How unfortunate,” he constantly reflected, 
“that I should have presented myself in the 
She had never seen 
Henri Bodry—not even friendship subsisted 
between them; her regret, if she feels any, 
must all be on my account, and I—unhappy 
wretch that Iam!—I have made myself my 
own rival! If Monsieur Gombert had ac- 
cepted the invitation to the funeral, I could 
then have explained my poor friend’s 
caprice, but to attempt to do so now would 


| expose me to I know not what odious accu- 


gations.” 
This hourly Jeremiad made him, of course, 


| much less of a lawyer and much more of a 
lover than ever, and it always ended in his 
throwing aside his books and wandering 


forth to the Rue Saint Martin. 

One rainy evening, weary of pacing up and 
down the dark, damp street without any 
reward, he stood up for shelter in the porch 
of Saint Merri, The vesper service was goin 
on, and, thinking the inside of the deo 
Henri 
Blaireau pushed open the little baize door 
and entered. The interior was nearly as 
obscure as the street he had left, for Saint 
Merri is a large church, and was very dimly 


| lighted. The congregation, as thin as it 
generally is at vespers on a raw, foggy, wet 


winter’s evening, seemed to consist of only a 
few old women, and Henri roamed undis- 
turbed through the aisles, thinking, as usual, 
of Madeleine Gombert. He had twice crossed 


| the small lateral chapel which stands on the 


south side of the building without noticing 


| that anyone was there ; but the third time he 


passed, his attention was attracted by a female 
figure kneeling before an altar dedicated to the 

irgin, Something besides curiosity prompted 
him to stop and gaze. He did more than 
himself dis- 
creetly behind a massive pillar, the better 
to obtain a view of her face. For some time 
she remained absorbed in prayer. At length 
she raised her head, and the lamp above the 
image of Our Lady shedding its rays full on the 
Worshipper, revealed to him the features of 
Madeleine Gombert. He uttered an exclama- 
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tion of surprise, at which Madeleine looked 
round in the direction from whence the sound 
proceeded ; but she soon withdrew them, un- 
able, apparently, to penetrate the gloom. Once 
more she prayed, and Henri felt an almost 
irresistible longing to cast himself on his 
knees before the same altar and pray there, 
too. But the fear of disturbing her made him 
pause, and while he hesitated she rose. 
She did not perceive that she was not alone 
in the chapel, and came up to the spot where 
he stood. He put out his hand and caught 
her by the sleeve. She turned quickly, and, 
lighted by the altar lamp, beheld, close 
to her, the countenance of the man for the 
repose of whose soul she had just been 
praying. The sight was enough to startle 
the strongest nerves. “Heaven! Monsieur 
Henri!” she cried. “Save me, Mother of 
Grace !” and as fast as her feet could carry 
her she rushed to the chancel door. 

To run after her was Henri Blaireau’s 
first impulse, but he had not gone three yards 
before he tripped over an old woman who 
was fast asleep (at her prayers) in the aisle, 
and came down on the pavement with a 
crash. In the midst of a furious scolding, 
Blaireau picked himself up as well as he 
could, and then, remembering for the first 
time what was due to the proprieties of 
a church, desisted from further pursuit. To 
quiet the old woman, whose occupation (be- 
sides praying) was the letting of rush- 
bottomed chairs to the pious, he gave her 
all the sous, he had in his pocket, and then 
stole away on tip-toe, thinking himself lucky 
in not having drawn on his head the fulmi- 
nation of the officiating priest. Once out- 
side, he quickened his steps; but all his 
haste was vain : he only arrived within sight 
of Monsieur Gombert’s door to see the skirt 
of Madeleine’s garment disappear as the 
portal was closed. 

Could he not find a lodging in the Rue St. 
Martin,—could he not find a lodging in the 
very house where Monsieur Gombert dwelt ? 

He resolved to return next day and see 
about it. Fortune might be more propitious 
the next time he encountered the beautiful 
Madeleine; at all events, he would enjoy 
the melancholy pleasure—this is the way 
a lover always puts it—of seeing the object 
of his affections, even if he were himself 
unseen. 

Mademoiselle Gombert said nothing to her 
father about her fright in the church of St. 
Merri, but she made a confidante of Petro- 
nille. The old bonne crossed herself on 
hearing the fearful tale, and asked a great 
many questions, In what form did the ap- 
parition present itself,—did it wear a shroud, 
—was it very pale,—did it speak,—had it a 
smell of sulphur? All that Madeleine could 
say in reply was, that the spirit appeared to 
her to be dressed in the usual male costume, 
and looked exactly like Monsieur Henri 
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Iv. 

Tux next morning, in order the better 
to execute his project unobserved, Henri 
Blaireau set off to the Rue de la Grande 
Friperie, where he bought at one of the 
numerous second-hand shops in that useful 
quarter, a three-cornered military hat and 
a long, grey dragoon-cloak, which last, 
though it had seen at least twenty years’ 
service, was declared by the conscientious 
merchant who sold it to be better than new. 
Wrapping himself closely in his dragoon’s 
costume, he then proceeded to the Rue Saint 
Martin, and omar reconnoitred Monsieur 
Gombert’s house once more. Daylight en- 
abled him to discover what had been hidden 
by the darkness of night, the very thing he 
desired : on one of the door-posts of the open 
gateway was an écriteau announcing that a 
garni, or furnished room, was to be let, ap- 
plication to be made to the concierge. It 
was not on the ground floor, for these were 
the silk merchant’s ware-rooms ; neither was 
it on the first floor (the house had no en- 
tresol), for there were located Monsieur 
Gombert and his family; neither was it on 
the third floor—but without stopping at 
every landing-place, let us climb at once to 
the top of the staircase, open the door of a 
chamber, familiarly termed a mansard or 
garret, and there we have the joli aparte- 
ment, bien meublé, as the concierge poetically 
described it, What furnished it well, con- 


sisted of a truckle bed without hangings, two 
rickety chairs and a still more rickety 
table ; what made it handsome was, perhaps, 
the flooring of red tiles which, in spite of 
their colour, did not make the room look 


warm. It was, in short, a wretched hole, 
and Henri Blaireau shivered as he cast his 
eyes round it, but then he was under the 
sarue roof with the maid he loved, and that 
reconciled him, of course, to its wretchedness, 
He returned to the Ecu d’Argent, settled his 
account, and loading an Auvergnat with his 
own and his deceased friend’s trunks —a 
weight which the strongest mule might well 
have refused to carry—finally installed him- 
self in his delectable abode. 

But there was one obstacle to complete con- 
cealment which no precaution could over- 
come, If there be any particular spot on the 
face of the globe, where gossip holds its 
head-quarters, it is in a Paris porter’s lodge, 
and this was equally the fact in the reign of 
Louis the Fifteenth as it is in the reign of 
Napoleon the Third. The occupants of the 
lodge at Monsieur Gombert's were Pierre 
and Phrosine, an elderly couple, whose sur- 
name was Le Pocheux: the former had been 
for many years a soldier, the latter every- 
thing in the menial line, and their marriage 
has been as much an afiaire de conve- 
nance as if his father had called himself 
De Rohan and hers De Montmorency. 
Gossip was the staple of their intellectual 
existence, and though there did not appear 
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to be much food for it in so simple a 
circumstance as the hiring of a garret at | 
ten livres a quarter, yet the military exter. | 
nals of the new lodger had fixed the attention | 
of Monsieur Pierre, whose scrutiny inclined 
him to think that the dress and its wearer | 
did not altogether correspond: so much 
baggage, too, was incompatible with the con- 
dition of a person who took up his lodgi 

under the eaves ; and, finally, Madame Phro. | 
sine had taken particular notice of very white 
hands, very bright eyes, and a very hand- 
some face, as far as the cocked hat and the 

cape of the cloak allowed them to be visible, | 

The greatest ally of Monsieur and Madame 
Le Pocheux was, naturally, Madame Petro 
nille (they never failed to salute each other | 
with the prefix which I have adopted), and 
to her they imparted the news of the | 
stranger’s arrival, accompanied by their own | 
enlightened commentaries. Gossip is the | 
mother of a great ‘many children, and her | 
eldest-born is Curiosity. The old bonne | 
became curious about the mysterious dragoon, 
and it was not long before her curiosity was | 
shared by Mademoiselle Gombert. ‘To have | 
a peep at him, on the first opportunity, was | 
Petronille’s expressed intention. 

For the first hour or two after he was 
established in his new quarters, Henri 
Blaireau found occupation enough in trying | 
to make it look more habitable ; but when 
this process was at an end, and he found 
that, stretch his neck as he might from his | 
solitary window (which only overlooked a 
court-yard), he could see nothing of the 
apartment in which Mademoiselle Gombert 
resided, he began to get very impatient of 
confinement, and yearned to approach her 
more nearly. But to leave his room in broad 
daylight would be to court unnecessary ob- 
servation, so he waited till it was dusk before 
he issued from his den. Then, wearing the 
attire on which he counted for disguise, in the 
event of his meeting Monsieur Gombert, he 
slowly descended the staircase, lingering at 
every step as he drew near the first floor. 
He had arrived at the last turning when he 
observed some one standing in tie doorway 
of Monsieur Gombert’s suite of rooms, There 
was just light enough for him to see that it 
was a woman ; his heart at once told him who 
it was,—and clearing the flight at a bound, 
he stood before her. She did not alter her 
position, but remained behind the shadow of 
the door. He was encouraged to speak, 
and after the ceremonious fashion of his 
time and nation, took off his hat as he 
did so; scarcely had he uttered a word, 
before a violent scream saluted him, the 
door was slammed in his face, and he hear 
the cry of “Murder!” vociferated within, m 
the shrillest of female tones, 

He rushed down-stairs; and, the porte 
eochére being not yet closed, reached the 
street without detention. 

Petronille, for she it was who had bees 
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lying in ambush, continued to exercise her 
lungs, as she floandered on the parquet, with- 
out daring to lift her head, until she brought 
round her the whole of Monsieur Gombert’s 
household, with the exception of Madeleine, 
who, more piously disposed than ever, had 
gone again to vesper service, in the church 
of Saint Merri. 

“But what is the matter, my poor Petro- 
nille?” said Monsieur Gombert, as they 
raised the old woman, and conducted her into 
an inner room. 

“Oh, sir! sir replied, with hysterical 
effort; “I have seen him—I—myself ! ” 

“Seen whom, Petronille ?” asked the silk- 
merchant, tremulously. 

“Fresh from the grave, in his winding- 
sheet,—with eyes like burning charcoal !” 

Monsieur Gombert groaned instinctively, 
and did not repeat his question ; Jacques, 
the clerk, Marie, the cook, and Felicité, the 
fille-de-chambre, were, however, clamorous | 
to hear all. 

“But tell us, Petronille, for the love of 
Heaven!” 

“One, two, three,—as slowly as the clock 
strikes, I heard him descending the stair-} 
ease, just as I was holding the door in my} 
hand, after letting out Mademoiselle, when | 
she went to vespers. How can I tell why I| 
waited to see who might be coming? ‘These| 
things are fate! Suddenly, before I knew) 
what had happened, he stood within a yard | 
of me. I might have touched him. Then I 
saw his face! The face of the young gen- 
tleman from Lyons, who died last week at 
the Ecu d’Argent, in the Rue des Carmes, 
The face of Monsieur Bodry !” 

Monsieur Gombert dropped into a chair, 
unable to utter a word; consternation was 
depicted on every countenance ; and a loud 
knocking was heard at the outer door. 

Everybody (Monsieur Gombert only ex- 
cepte?) screamed again; and Pierre, the 
concierge, came in, amazed, removing from 
his head a little skull-cap, made of carpet. 

“Monsieur Pierre,” shrieked Petronille, 

Thave seen a ghost !” 

“Bah!” replied Pierre, “I’ve seen five 
thousand. A ghost and a dead man are 


ad 
. 


duty now compels me to reveal it,—that 
Mademoiselle Gombert, in her turn, has seen 
the spirit? No later than yesterday even- 
ing it appeared to her in the church of Saint 
Merri. On that account, she has gone again 
to-night, to consult Monsieur le Curé.” 

“What is that you say?” cried Monsieur 
Gombert. “Oh, my good friend Pierre, run 
to the church and bid her return instantly ! 
Also, ask Monsieur le Curé to come as soon 
as the service is over.” 

The concierge no longer presumed openly 
to deny what was affirmed on so much higher 
authority, but he obeyed Monsieur Gombert’s 
orders, and set off at once, 


v. 

Wuen Henri Blaireau got into the street, 
he was at a loss what to do next. One set 
of inclinations prompted him, to go and get 
some dinner; another set of inclinations,— 
loftier, nobler, altogether more becoming a 
lover—led him to follow the route which 
Mademoiselle Gombert had just taken. 

Accordingly, he also bent his footsteps to 
the church of Saint Merri, Arrived there, he 
made no pause in the porch, lingered not an 
instant in the nave, took no heed of priests 
or old women, but plunging into the south 
aisle, steered his way softly through the laby- 
rinth of piled-up chairs, till he came to the 
chapel of the Virgin. What was his delight, as 
he cautiously peeped from behind the pillar 
where he had stood the evening before, when, 
in the same attitude and in front of the same 
altar, he beheld Mademoiselle Gombert ! 

ixperience had taught him wisdom. His 
unlucky features, he resolved, should not 
get him into ascrape again. He advanced, 
therefore, at a quick step, covered his face 
with both hands, took advantage of a devo- 
tee’s privilege by plumping himself on his 
knees beside Madeleine, and bending down 
his head, began to pray with great fervour, 

Though such an association in worship 
was not so uncommon as to be remarkable, 
Mademoiselle Gombert felt a little uncom- 
fortable at the close proximity of the stranger. 

“Beate mater,” murmured the new sup- 
plicant, “et intacta virgo, gloriosa regina 





much the same thing, I imagine. When one 
sleeps on the field of battle, one sees plenty 
of ghosts.” 

“Ab, but they don’t walk, Pierre, those 
dead people,” replied Petronille. 

“ Very odd, if they did,” said Pierre, “ when 
their legs are shot away.” 

The obstinacy of the old soldier did more 
to recover Petronille, than even his corporeal 
presence, and with as much emphasis, but 
more circumstance, she repeated her adven- 
ture. Still Pierre shook his head, 

“But Monsieur Gombert,” continued the 
-bonne, “has been visited by the same ghost. 
It is the ghost of a young man! He came 
to him an hour after his death, And 
what will you say, when I tell you,—my 


———— 


mundi, intercede pro nobis ad—” He paused 
for a moment or two, and then, — 
towards Mademoiselle Gombert, substitute 
for the right word, “Magdalenam;” and, 
before she could recover from her astonish- 
ment, he added : ji 

“Forgive me, Mademoiselle ; but in me 
you behold the person who, last night, un- 
happily caused you trouble.” 

Madeleine rose hastily to her feet, and 
moved from the chapel; but she was over- 
taken by Henri Blaireau before she had 

one many steps. 
eM Can it be ra she said, faintly, “Do the 
dead return to this world?” vy 

“Not the dead,” said Henri, seizing her 
hand ; “not the dead, but the living.” 
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Madeleine’s senses could not resist the 
fact of ahuman hand being clasped in hers,— 
a hand warm as her own. The voice, too, 
that breathed in her ear had no sepulchral 
tone. 

“If not the dead, who and what are you ? 
The face I saw was that of Henri Bodry.” 

“Mademoiselle, forgive a deception which 
was not premeditated,—nay, was almost in- 
voluntary. Henri Bodry is, indeed, no more ; 
but I am not Henri Bodry. O, you will 
es me, Mademoiselle Gombert, when you 

ave heard my story.” 

There was something so persuasive in his 
manner, that Madeleine was induced to 
listen. He was not a good common-lawyer, 
but he was an excellent special pleader. Is 
it necessary, then, to add that his suit was 
not unprosperous. 

“There is,” said a rough but cheery sort of 
voice close behind them—the voice of Pierre 
the old concierge, carpet-cap in hand, and 
on the broad grin—*I don’t know what 
to-do at home, ma’msell’, Madame Petronille 
has been in fits, and everybody is distracted 
at having seen a ghost. I’m afraid,” he 
added, turning to Henri, “I’m afraid it was 
yours, Monsieur.” 

The stir at Monsieur Gombert’s house had 
scarcely subsided, when Madeleine entered. 

“Father!” she cried, running into his 
arms, “I grieve for your distress—for poor 
Petronille’s—but there is one behind me (do 
not be alarmed at a mere personal resem- 
blance) who can explain all.” 

About a quarter-of-an-bour afterwards, the 
curé of Saint Merri was announced. 

Monsieur Gombert went with a smiling 
air to meet him. 

“T don’t know,” he said, “what you will 
think of my dilemma. I sent for your 
— aid ; but instead of an exorcism, I 
think I will, upon the whole, ask you to have 
the kindness to bestow a blessing!” 


CHIP. 


SLOW CONVEYANCING. 


“Tat is your seal, and you deliver this as 
your act and deed for the purposes therein 
mentioned,” 

Mr. Tapes and I have been going through 
a little ceremony, and it is he who utters 
the above oracular suggestion, whilst I 
diligently erect a small blob of ink in the 
centre of a seal placed between my Christian 
and surname, at the foot of a series of 
very greasy skins of parchment. I am in 
fact completing the purchase of the shop 
next door, which I have bought of Jones, 
Mr. Tapes is in great good humour, shakes 
me by the hand, wishes me joy of the pur- 
chase, and hands me his bill of costs. 

This voluminous document is not pleasant 
reading, but I work away steadily through 
“attending you,” “writing you,” “searching 
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(Conducted by 


for appearance,” and numberless items intyo- 
duced by the aggravative prefix of “Yoy | 
having” “TI having,” &., &c, &c., until [ | 
come to the charge for preparing the con. | 


veyance itself, a long way down the fourth 
colamn : “ Drawing draft conveyance, fos, 60, 


| £4.” 


Good gracious! sixty folios of seventy-two | 


words each : four thousand three hundred and 
twenty words expended over the transfer from 
Jones of the poor little barber’s shop next 
door. Stop! “Transmitting draft conveyance 
to Counsel to settle. Paid him and clerk, 
£3. 38s. Od. Engrossing same, fos. 60” (on 
greasy skins of parchment) “£2, Os. Od.” and 
80 On, 

I cannot avoid recurring to the extra- 
ordinary drain upon the English language 
necessary to the transfer of the barber’s shop 
from the possession of Jones to myself. Four 
thousand three hundred and twenty words! 
I become curious to know by what elaborate 
system of verbosity four thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty words can be expended on 
this simple proceeding, and Mr. Tapes (who 
continues to be in a genial humour) kindly 
directs my attention to the “general words” 
as an example, They are, Mr. Tapes informs 
me, so very comprehensive: “ Together 
with all and singular houses, outhouses, edi- 
tices, buildings, barns, stables, dove houses, 
yards, gardens, orchards, backsides, commons, 
common of pasture, common of turbary, 
trees, woods, underwoods, mounds, fences, 


ditches, hedges, ways, waters, watercourses, | 


liberties, privileges, easements, profits, com- 
modities, emoluments, hereditaments and 
appurtenances whatsoever,” to the poor un- 


fortunate barber’s shop next door, “or to | 


any part thereof by any possibility belonging 
or in anywise appertaining. Anything to the 
contrary thereof in any wise notwithstanding.” 


I am willing to leave it to the Lord High | 


Chancellor of England to say what possible 
groves of trees, woods, underwoods ; what 
gardens, orchards, commons, common of tur- 
bary (whatever that may be), mounds, 


ditches, fences, or dove houses,” the most | 
lynx-eyed lawyer could discover within the 


shop, sitting-room, bed-room, and kitchen of 
Jones’s house next door, which I have just 
purchased. 

Carried away out of my usually equable 
frame of mind by the perusal of these 
exasperating documents, I mention the 
matter (irascibly, I confess) to Tapes. He 
is down upon me in one moment with the 
Commentaries of the great Blackstone : “The 
matter,” he says, quoting from the Com- 
mentaries aforesaid, “must be legally and 
orderly set forth; that is, there must be 
words sufficient to specify the agreement and 


bind the parties ; which sufficiency must be 


left to the courts of law to determine.” 
“Hah!” Isay, “left to the courts of law 

to determine.” : 
Then, there is Tapes, proceeding steadily: 


tT 
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|‘ —“For it is not absolutely 
| to have all the formal parts that are usually 
' drawn out in deeds, so as there be sufficient 
words to declare clearly and legally the par- 
ties’ meaning.” 

“Then, do you mean to tell me, Mr. Tapes,” 
| [ask, “that you found it absolutely neces- 
| gary to introduce that long story about the 
| trees, and the underwoods, and all that, to 
_ gay nothing of the supplementary explanation 
about the house being ‘free and clear, and 
| freely and clearly, and absolutely acquitted, 

exonerated, released, and for ever discharged, 

or otherwise by &c. well and sufficiently 
saved, defended, kept harmless, and indem- 
nified against all estates, titles, troubles, 
charges, debts, and iucumbrances, to be 

made, executed, occasioned, or suffered, &c., 

&e., &e.? Do you mean to say that you found 

all this necessary before you could conscien- 

tiously tell rae that Jones’s house was no 
longer Jones’s, but mine ?” 

I waited in considerable wrath for Tapes’s 
reply. It came, as I expected, out of the 
Commentaries of the great Blackstone: 
“But,” so it ran, “as these formal and 

| orderly parts are calculated to convey the 

| meaning in the clearest, distinctest, and most 
effectual manner, and have been well con- 
sidered and settled by the wisdom of succes- 
sive ages, it is prudent not to depart from 
them without good reason or urgent neces- 

| sity, and therefore” (Mr. Tapes reads this 

| with considerable unction) “such of them 
as are appropriate to deeds containing a con- 
veyance of land, shall be mentioned in the 
usual order.” 

Clearly, the great Blackstone, the wisdom 
of _ ages, and Mr. Tapes, must be 

| right, 

There is one thing more, however, which 
| I should wish to mention. Mr. Justice 
| Blackstone informs me in his Commentaries 
| upon the laws of England, that a deed is the 
| Most solemn and authentic act that a man 
| ean possibly perform with relation to the 
| disposal of his property ; and, therefore, a 
| man, he says, shall always be estopped by 

his own deed, or not permitted to aver or 

— anything in contradiction to what 

¢ has once so solemnly and deliberately 
| avowed. Now, I would put it candidly to 
| any unprofessional reader who has performed 
| this solemn and authentic act, whether he 
| has been quite clearly in possession of all the 
| ivolved bearings of the deed at the time of 
_ its execution? I would go further even, 

and ask whether any professional reader 
| could undertake to master the design of a 

deed of sixty or seventy folios without con- 
| Siderable exertion and within a reasonable 
| time? I am resigned to leave the matter 
| for the present under the shadow of the 
| teat upas-tree “Precedent :” praying only 
|, that some great legal giant may arise to hew 
| down the pernicious tree, and bare the sub- 
_ Het more freely to the light of day. 


O_O ————— c 
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If any one thinks that such a proceeding 
would diminish the business profits of Mr. 
Tapes, I beg to demur to that. I am 
rather certain that if the expenses of con- 
veyance were lessened, and the intricacies 
which clog the proof of title were modified, a 
much brisker conveyancing business would 
fall to the lot of that gentleman, than he at 
present enjoys. 


DOWN AMONG THE DUTCHMEN. 


Ix. 


At the window of that Grey-headed Noble- 
man, where I lodge, may be found excellent 
entertainment. There the contemplative man 
may have his recreation, perhaps about as 
well as by walking after Mr. Walton. For 
every figure that goes by, sets astir a train of 
thoughts and images concerning the ways of 
this most curious people. They go by under- 
neath with such noise and clatter—men, 
women, and children. Nay, for that matter, 
there are those polished reflectors and bits of 
looking-glass beside me, to the right and left, 
whichreport faithfully all things below, without 
giving the beholder the trouble of stretching 
forth his neck. You may see there the 
figures coming on dioramically ; and by- 
and-by there comes along dioramically, 
a strange figure, of the undertaker order— 
in bearing and garb, plainly suggestive of 
woe, 

This gentleman, so connected with the sad 
profession, is arrayed in a decent suit of 
black. Beautiful in fit and smooth in texture 
is his funereal raiment. But what is strange, 
he hath on his head a tri-cornered cocked 
hat, from an angle of which floats a long 
black veil, trained in a festoon down to 
his heels nearly. The veil floats after him 
dismally wheresoever he goes. He has, be- 
sides, trappings of black silk disposed in 
plaits, much like an ancient kagwig, hanging 
about him rearwards. Black stockings, shoes 
and buckles, finish the man of mourning be- 
low. He bears in his hand large sheets of 
paper unfolded. 

The undertaking interest must be petted 
and encouraged exceedingly. For I meet 
these gentlemen at every turn and corner, 
tripping along with light a and unspotted 
pumps, wrapped up contemplatively in their 
mortuary business, It must thrive, the 
mortuary business, the professional portion, 
that is, ‘ 

I see him every day tripping up with 
neckcloth most beautiful and fair to look at, 
—ringing the bell softly, and handing in his 
document to the maid-servant, who takes it 
silently. Who looks at it curiously, too, and 
with an eager interest: for, in this fashion, is 
first made known the death of friend or im- 
mediate neighbour. I remark that, on such 
occasions, the usual familiar relations of 
ladies and gentlemen in the lower ranks of 
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life are properly suspended. My little 
Dutchwoman, looks serious, and attempts no 
conversation, as she does with the gentlemen 
who bring her bread and milk of a morning. 
He too,—lIntelligencer, as he is called,—is 
impassive, and has his features composed to a 
sad smile. Terrible nightmare this must be 
in a social system, these black spectres com- 
ing to your door periodically, stalking up 
the steps at any hour, festive or otherwise, 
with their budget. Itis Pale Death knocking 
impartially at the dwellings of the rich and 
of the poor, fearfully realised. Conceive a 
dear friend lying sick, and in extremity, 
perhaps. What anxious hearts and troubled 
spirits must the news, that the sable intel- 
ligencer is coming down the street set on the 
watch! Will he pass the door ? 

I see, one day, a defunct borne out to be in- 
terred in an ancient church, and it is surpris- 
ing to count the vast number of these gentle- 
men that wait on him tothe grave. The poor 
deceased is, as it were, mobbed by them. 
They crowd about him in every shade of 
sepulchral costume ; cocked hats, cloaks, veils, 
darkening the air. They are in possession 
of the poor remains, and rule despotically 
while their little reign endures; as do their 
undertaking brethren all the world over. 
Terrible invasion of the one dark man, whom 


none has spirit or heart to gainsay: awful! 


[Conducted by 
funereal display. Who gather their friends 
at a groaning board as for a festival, and 
charter the service of a long train of 
Keeners, Wailers, and such functionaries, 
who have small heed if the survivors’ 
substance be all swallowed up in the profit- 
less displav. What will the neighbours say 
—what will the many-headed Mrs. Grundy 
say ? 

Curious enough my host proceeds to tell 
me that there are Dutch Keeners also, whose 
name sounds like Huildebekers or Howlers, 
You pay these gentlemen a certain conside- 
ration, and it is to be presumed they will 
come and howl over the remains with all 
good will. Working himself into righteous 
indignation, he anathematises the whole 
system, root and branches. Poor soul! I 
suspect he has had to do with them before 
now, and that they have wrung his withers | 
sorely, a 

Those who have sojourned in France, and 
who have been there afilicted with loss of | 
friend or relative, will call to mind the troop 
of black men in cleanly neckcloths, too, and 
shining black, who are wont to make inva- 
sion of the house at such dreary seasons, 
They will be mindful how these same black 
men would come into formal possession of | 
effects, sealing up carefully, opening secret | 
places, ransacking drawers and trunks, ap- 


scrupulousness of white neckcloth and beadle | praising all things, with a cruel exactness and 
dignity, cowing utterly the mourning and_/| endless delays. 


bereaved. 
“OQ! the vultures! the vultures!” says 


So much with respect to defunct Myn- | 
heers. There are some other little points 


mine host of the Grey-headed Nobleman be-/ concerning him (when in the flesh) which 


tween his teeth (he has stolen behind me| may be worth noting in this place. 


I am 


softly as I take the contemplative man’s re-| utterlysurprised at Mynheer’s not being more 
creation) ; “ they scent the dead from afar| of a reading man. Rather, it should beno 


off, and flock round greedily! See the 
sleek rascal ! how briskly he trips along to 
his work. O! the vultures!” 

“Why so hard on the intelligencers?” I 
ask, “There must be necessity for them, or 
they could not be at all.” 

“Ah!” says mine host with a Frenchman’s 
grimace, “you see not what a country this of 
ours is! We groan under them: we let 
them fix their talons in us, and yet we bear 
with them. And why? because of our own 
wretched pride ! ” 

“How so ?” I ask. 

My host twisted himself eelwise, as he 
made answer, “ Because we hold it a grand 
and glorious thing to have the vultures at 
our funerals, The greater number, the 
greater state. The more vultures, the more 
grief. The more intelligencers, the greater 
man. The neighbours will whisper together 
and say: See how great this man must have 
been, having so many vultures !” 

I here think within myself of a certain 
people who are given to such things as 
mutes, baton-men, feathers, and Flanders 
horses; and of their neighbours who de- 
light in Wakes, contending with one 
another who shall be foremost in such 


|surprise to one who thinks over the nature 


of the man and his ways; but still it remains 
to be accounted for, taking it commercially, 
how there should be so few book shops 
in the great towns—the great towns,— 
for in the smaller you might hunt hope 
lessly for days, and go nigh to perishing 
for want of literary pabulum. But take 
Amsterdam—a notable place. I do suppose 
(under correction) there are not a dozen 
book-stores in the whole city ; which number 
might, under certain circumstances, be taken 
as amply sufficient for an earnest reading 
community. But, there is then the quality 
of these book-stores to be taken into account. 
Firstly, they are small narrow places, fur- 
nished scantily with a few shelves ; the whole 
stock to be cdo at say from three to four 
hundred volumes ; these, too, mostly of the 
ephemeral order, political or religious. Some 
of the dozen are altogether French, and sell 
mainly French novels, imported. Some 
men’s shelves are almost filled with those en- — 
ticing little volumes, reprints of English | 
works, done at Leipsic, clearly brought there | 
for the English er-by or sojourner 
With these deductions, the native book de 
mand seems to shrink away to very small 
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on the surface, and to a traveller’s superficial 
view. 

There is some light work done in the 
way of translation, however. Turning over 
the volumes of an Anglo-Dutch trader, I 
find on the counter, three fresh hot-pressed 
volumes, of royalest-octavo size, which I find 
on examination to bea work of fiction entitled 
“Kleine Dora.” The Proprietor of book- 
store informs me fluently that it is a work 
of all others the newest, being the latest 
effort of the well-known Heer 1 Dickens. 
Kleine Dora is the Little Dorrit, done into 
Dutch, with Heaven only knows what jumble 
and mystification. I find the illustrations to 
the work reduced to the size of stereoscopic 
pictures, and gathered some dozen together 
ona single page, with considerable loss of 
effect, as may be well conceived—but with 
this result, that you have the whole trials 
and adventures of Kleine Dora presented 
panoramically, and ata single view. On a 
shelf, too, I find Bleak House, and marvel 
what they can make of the Lord Chancellor, 
and the scene in his High Court, “ Beglud- 
ship’s pardon,” is represented by Dutch words 
run into one another, and so that point may 
possibly have been seized; but I tremble 
when I think of Jo, and the Inkwich, and 
Tom’s All-alone. In what dictionary extant 
will our poor Dutch Hodman find Ink- 
wich ? 

To look again a little closer at the social 
ways of my Dutchman,—what does he, with 
his misbehaved Mynheers, and Ne’er-do- 
wells? A serious question to touch at this 

resent time, when the world is all agog of 

formatory notion—Mettray, Silent System, 


| and Mr. Recorder Hill. 


Without having gone systematically to 
the work, or obtaining tabular statements 


| from governors of asylums and such places, 
| or indeed in any manner affecting to do 
| more than graze the subject, it must be 


| granted that Mynheerhas some queer notions 


| as to the treatment of his Ne’er-do-wells: 


tosay nothing of the great Dig-in-the-Fields 
principle, carried out at those penal settle- 
ments the world has often heard of ; where 
the land becomes {a criminal country, bear- 
mg criminal crops and criminal verdure, 
and sends out criminal wares, and is alto- 
ether teeming with genial Botany Bay in- 
uences ; within a stone’s throw, too, were 
the non-criminal world, from which the in- 
nocent Mynheer may look complacently from 
afar off at the Dismal Swamp, where his 
brother reclaims bog and polder all day long 


» sand eventually reclaims himself it is to be 


hoped. This Bog Reformatory, however, the 
world knows of pretty well. But without 
touching on such matters as schedule, dietary 


| wale, able-bodied adults, and the like, a few 


facts may be stated here as to Mynheer’s 
gaol discipline generally. 
He does not hang his brother upon a tree. 
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compass indeed, So, at least, does it appear 
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He objects constitutionally to thus dealing 
ceapitally with his brother. The dungeon is 
the panacea, Little crime, little dungeon: 
greater crime, more dungeon. Dungeon, ina 
word, quan. suf. He mostly classes his 
prisoners, per delicta, or offences—which may 
be proper enough: but unhappily he has no 
subdivision for the respective ages. Thus, 
old and young, boy matriculated, and man 
graduated, are ‘ambled together to equalise 
their attainments. This is a fatal system, as 
all who have thought upon the matter must 
see at aglance. Further, the public transgres- 
sions are visited with confinement, as has been 
mentioned ; but infraction of the prison laws 
is punished with singular rigour. Solitary 
confinement is the popular vindieation of such 
infringement ; up at Leowarden is a strong 
place, compassed about with strong walls, 
where the wicked do penance for their sins, 
All arrangements seem decent and whole- 
some, until the stranger is led down into a 
place that looks like the bear pit in the 
Zoological Gardens. At one side of the pit 
are low arched doors like the entrance to 
Bruin’s lodgings, covered up with a thick 
iron grating, through which may be made 
out indistinct figures, coiled up in corners, 
like wild beasts in their dens, seemingly 
insensible to all things outside. That row 
of gratings and caged men is a horrible 
sight—more horrible when it is known that 
some are kept thus for life. Many more 
for long terms of years, Those grated arches 
suggest vault entrances as well as Bruin’s 
den—only, vaults for the living. There 
results, strange to say, not that insanity 
or melancholy madness, which is popularly 
expected ; but a certain dull insensibility and 
unconsciousness. Can such system be whole- 
some as a warning or terror to those outside ; 
which, indeed, is the aim of all punishment ; 
for how shall evil-doers outside know and 
have conviction of the horrors of that soli- 
tary Bruin’s den? Better, ee that old 
hanging on a tree, or Mr. Philips’s nostrum 
of the high place, to be seen by all the 
country round, and the gloomy black flag 
waving over it eternally. 

A friend of his, who now writes, was taken 
over one of these gloomy asylums, by a 
gentleman of easy manners and fluent 
address. He might have been an ancient 
emigré Abbé, his whole air was so gentle; 
with that dash of the Pére Noble, which to 
the very last cleaves to the Frenchman 
stricken in years. He was filled with noble 
thoughts, and descanted fluently on the sad 
disorganisation of society then prevalent. 
How men who had once swerved from the 
straight path, continued to grow worse and 
worse, until sunk hopelessly in iniquity. He 

ointed out feelingly how it was these small 
Reakiniions made prisons overflow; how, 
if men could but guard themselves against 
the approaches of crime all would be well. 
He chook his head profoundly as he showed 
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his marked disapproval of the system of con- 
founding together the earlier and latest stages 
of crime, and was altogether very edifying in 
his language. He showed the prisoners’ 
chapel of ease, and the library, delivering 
excellent reflections on the works themselves 
and their authors ; and finally, at departure, 
was proved to be no other than a convict 
schoolmaster, who had been doing a little in 
the forgery line. He was the show prisoner 
of the place—a prize forcgat, of whom the 
satabiiahenent was justly proud. 

There are many men down in that mena- 
gerie pit who may also be taken for show- 
prisoners ; unfortunates who have been in 
vault beyond the memory of man almost. 
One, who fired at a certain prince of high 
degree many, many years since, shall have to 
look out through the bars of his den to the 
hour of his death, The keeper that shows 
you round, will tell the whole story. 


As I am turning over this rueful subject, 
still sitting at the window of the Grey-headed 
Nobleman, I find it has grown to be dark, 
and that the shop-windows below are being 
lighted up. This, during the progress of that 
funereal and prison reverie. When suddenly 
the door opens softly, and the Grey-headed 
Nobleman himself puts his head in, desiring 
to know if he may come in further. He has 


come in with a request, that, as the evenings 
are growing dull and Mynheer may have 


possibly used up all the sights of the place, 
perhaps—would it be asking too much !— 
erhaps Mynheer would come down to their 
ittle room, and have a dish of tea. Perhaps 
it would seem a liberty—only he thought— 
that is— 

By all means. Much indebted for his kind 
offer. Shall go down to the family circle 
with all convenient speed. To say nothing 
of the profit of being privileged with a 
glimpse into genuine Dutch penetralia. 
Therefore, I follow as he leads the way down, 
taking the white off the walls as usual, until 
we halt on the first landing, at a door. This 
is where the Grey-headed Nobleman and his 
family live. 

A marvellous little room; with family, 
furniture, odds and ends, pianoforte, tea- 
things, china, and Dutch dog crammed in. 
I stand in the door-way, as one blocked up 
and incapable of moving further ; until the 
Grey-headed Nobleman himself opens a pas- 
sage. Wife toGrey-headed Nobleman, mother 
to ditto, grown up son to ditto, children of 
ditto, all ages,—governess of ditto, working 
in corner ; female friend to ditto, had in for 
the dish of tea. But all fitted in together— 
dove-tailed, like the angular pieces in the 
puzzle-box. Where J was to be fitted in, was 
the mystery. 

The sensation at the entrance of the 
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ae was smothered by the universal 
introduction of wife, parent, grown-up son, 
and even of children. The Dutch hound 
is not introduced, who, for all that, has been 
making himself known by sustained and 
menacing growling. While I am being fitted 
into the puzzle-box, the apparatus for keep- 
ing the kettle warm, which is kept on the 
ground, is well nigh overturned. Then the 
time passes agreeably enough. A daughter 
of the house is put forward to break English 
—having had lessons in that tongue; and, 
being looked on as a sort of prodigy by her 
family. But, the daughter of the house is 
shy, and makes a poor hand of it. I give 
all due encouragement; but it will not do, 
I think the family see that it is a failure, 
and do not push the matter much farther, 
Then, the long son, who is musical, is fitted 
in at the piano, and performs indifferently 
well. He is of good purpose, however, and 
means his best, which is everything. Then, 
as a great treat, certain coloured prints, after 
the Baxter process, are introduced with an 
extraordinary flourish. A great rarity, that 
you may not see every day! and observe, 
many voices impressing the fact noisily, 
“ Ingliss, sair, you will zee. Ingliss, Ingliss!” 
So I dosee. Alittle mug on the chimney- 
piece is similarly exhibited as Ingliss; and 
I can only say—returning thanks—that Iam 
proud to see the British products so much 
esteemed. Therefore I heartily admire the 
British mug. 

I am presently invited to give my views 
of the country, which I do elaborately ; but 
not perbaps with the freshness I have done 
in these notes, I then give some lights on 
places at home, corroborated strongly by 
the young man, who has been as far as 
London, and has seen what he calls Zeidnam. 
He has brought home prints of Zeidnam, also 
in the Baxterian manner ; which he is good 
enough to explain for me. Then there is 
some famous Anisette, which the Grey-headed 
Nobleman has often said I should taste, and 
which is now brought out from the depths of 
an ancient cabinet, and which tastes very 
rich and oily. 

Then another daughter of the house is put 
to sing, and singeth French and German 
songs creditably. But, nothing of Dutch pro- 
duce. And I remark, too, that the young 
man when he plays, plays only German and 
French productions, and turns his back on his 
native music: which very much recalls that 
French gentility, and French millinery, and 
chattering of French up at La Haye. Which 
striving after French pinchbeck, it must be 
conceded, is not to be found in the Dutch 
country alone, but is spread very widely 
through Europe. 

So, at a reasonable hour I rise and make 
my bow to the good-natured family. 


—— 
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